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part feeconH* 

CHAPTER I. 

" Be 3n«t ftrfare gou ate ffieneroug/' 

In the former part of our tale, we left Dora Leigh-r 
ton established as governess in the family of Mrs. Lof- 
tus, and here we still find her after the lapse of nearly 
a year. She had just returned from Dublin with some 
of the children (their parents purposing to follow next 
day), for the whole party had spent the winter in a 
handsome town house, which Mr. Loftus had lately pur- 
chased. It had been a gay time for Dora, as Mrs. Loftus 
saw a great deal of society, and the children and gover- 
ness were never excluded. At the various parties, given 
nominally to children, but composed in a great measure 
of grown persons. Miss Leighton was eagerly sought for, 
as her musical powers, and her lively pleasant manners, 
made her a general favourite with the young ; and her 
pupils scarcely valued any pleasure in which she was 
not a partaker. The lessons, indeed, were a good deal 
neglected with all these amusements, but Mrs. Loftus 
said they must make up for lost time when they were. 
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in the country again. So Dora was well entertained, 
and, on the whole, well satisfied with her stay in town ; 
and if a few uneasy feelings did now and then intrude, 
she stifled them as quickly as possible. Ellen Henessy 
continued to correspond with her, but her letters con- 
tained no more warnings to her friend, and even her 
allusions to a subject on which she felt they had no 
sympathy were few and slight. 

No old acquaintances came across Dora during her 
sojourn in town, to recall unpleasant memories. Mr. 
Conyingham and his bride had gone abroad in the 
autumn, and were not to return till the next summer ; 
the Delanys were in England, and there was nothing, 
therefore, to prevent her from being engrossed with the 
gay bustling present. Her only source of trouble arose 
from the irregularity with which her quarter was paid. 
If this had been an evil in the country, it was still 
more so in the town, where temptations to spend freely 
surrounded her on all sides, and where a more ex- 
pensive style of dress was expected of her. She was 
obliged to overcome her dislike of speaking to Mrs. 
Loftus on the subject, and after naming it two or three 
times, received by the middle of winter what had been 
due in September. The goodnatured manner in which 
Mrs. Loftus blamed her own carelessness in forgetting 
her so long, and the handsome present which she gave 
her on the occasion, blinded Dora to the injustice with 
which she had been treated, and made her forget the 
inconvenience for the time j but when the next quarter- 
day came round, which was not very long before they 
left town, the same thing was repeated, and even a 
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little surprise expressed at ber gentle hint on the sub- 
ject. 

" Dear me, Miss Leighton, I thought it was but a 
few weeks since that I settled with you ! " 

"Yes, ma'am, but that was my autumn quarter, 
you know — I am really sorry to trouble you so soon 
again, but on my brother's account " 

" Ah 1 your brother, whose expenses you help to pay 
— such a noble action ! I quite appreciate it, I assure 
you. Now, suppose you were to ask your brother here 
one evening — or, stay, Mr. Loftus's nephew is ac- 
quainted with him, I know ; I'll tell him to bring 
young Mr. Leighton to dinner to-morrow." 

" You are very kind, ma'am, I feel your attention to 
my brother greatly," said Dora, still looking unsatisfied, 
however ; for how would a dinner pay bills ? 

Mrs. Loftus observed her uneasy expression, and 
stopped as she was leaving the room. " You see, my 
dear Miss Leighton, I want all my ready money just 
now — for, to let you into a little secret, our expenses 
here have rather exceeded what Mr. Loftus and I 
thought of. The girls* dancing-master is so dear — I 
shall stop their lessons at once ; and then the milliners 
are such extortioners : in short, I have hardly a six- 
pence to spare at this particular time ; so if it wont in- 
convenience you much, I should rather settle with you 
when we get down to the country — it is but a few weeks 
now." 

It did inconvenience Dora very much, though she 
had not the courage to say so. For the first time she 
was obliged to borrow of her good uncle the sum sha 
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had hitherto paid towards her brother's expenses. He 
sent the money instantly^ and begged her not to think 
of repaying it ; but Dora felt that, with his large femily, 
she could not trespass thus on his kindness, and re- 
solved to stint herself as much as possible till this was 
paid. And then she had a few little bills which she was 
really unable to discharge. " Oh, I never, never will buy 
anything except for ready money again I" said she to her- 
self, as she turned her purse inside out, in a sort of de- 
spair, on the day before her departure from town. What 
was to be done ? She had been brought up by her mother 
in a just horror of debt — for Mrs. Leigh tom had had sad 
experience of the misery of unpaid bills ; and injudici- 
ous as she was in some points, she had always urged 
upon her children the necessity of prompt payments, 
if they would be spared from sujQfering themselves, and 
causing others to suffer. It ended in Dora's exchang- 
ing a handsome watch left her by a relation (the only 
very valuable thing she possessed) for one of a much 
commoner description, and spending, in paying her bills, 
the five guineas, which was all the watchmaker could 
give in the bargain. This little sacrifice enabled her 
to leave town with a tolerably light heart, though 
the debt to her uncle still remained ; and to have a 
chance of discharging it without incurring another, she 
was obliged to begin her system of retrenchment by 
foregoing the warm shawl or cloak, which she stood 
much in need of, to protect her against the cold winds 
of spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loftus found a much warmer welcome 
on their ai-rival home than had greeted them the pre- 
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ceding year, for Dora and the three elder girls, having 
come a day in advance, had got everything in order, 
and had tea waiting for them in a well-warmed room. 
In the midst of the praises bestowed on her exertions, 
Dora ventured to bring forward a request that she had 
long been intending to make. When would Mrs. Loftus 
be able to spare her for a little visit to her mother ? it 
was so long since they had met, and every letter now 
was full of entreaties that she would obtain a short 
holiday, if possible. 

" Really, Miss Leighton, I don't know how we are to 
spare you ; you are too useful," said Mr. Loftus, good- 
humouredly. 

'' And just now the children must try and attend to 
their lessons steadily," added his wife. " After so much 
idleness, I could not give them a holiday, in conscience. 
Perhaps in the summer or autumn, dear Miss Leigh- 
ton ; but don't think of getting away before that, at 
any rate. Your mother must be content with knowing 
how much you are valued; and if you cannot have 
one pleasure, you shall have another," she continued, 
seeing Dora brush away a tear, while she smiled at 
the compliment — " I have told Harry Loftus, our 
nephew, that he may ask your brother to accompany 
him when he comes down here in the summer." 

Dora warmly thanked her for this invitation, and 
consoled her mother by telling her of it, when she 
wrote to say that there were no present hopes of their 
meeting. 

The first few days after their return home were spent 
in making calls on their neighbours (as every f&i£L\\^ 
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within ten miles was denominated), and among these 
one of the first was, of course, the bride of last je^r, 
Mrs. Magrath. 

Mrs. Loftus had, indeed, promised to apprise her 
sister of their return, and what day they would call 
and take luncheon; but, as was often the case, she 
forgot to write, and being yet unwilling to lose a single 
day in coming over to Bally magrath, she set off, accom- 
panied by her husband, her eldest daughters, and their 
governess, who, as it happened, had never called on 
" Aunt Laura" before, and was therefore rather curious 
to see if the household still went on in as comfortless 
a way as the children had* described to her last autumn, 
when some of them had spent a few days at their new 
uncle's. 

After a very cold drive, through a somewhat flat, 
uninteresting country, the party came within sight of 
a tall, bleak-looking house, of a dirty white colour, 
surrounded by newly-ploughed fields, and without a tree 
in sight. 

" There is Ballymagrath," observed Louisa to Dora, 
as they turned in at the gate ; " is it not a dull-look- 
ing place 1 " 

" Good land, though/' observed her father ; " but 
Magrath had better have laid down those front fields 
in turnips and potatoes ; I told him so last year." 

" Nay, papa, wheat is pretty half the year, and pota- 
toes never," said Nelly. " Now, I do hope we shall 
find Aunt Laura at home, for this cold wind makes one 
well inclined for luncheon." 

" I hope so, indeed," said Mrs. Loftus ; " but, uu- 
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fortunately, I forgot to write and tell her we were 
coming ; and if she is out, we are at the mercy of that 
fierce old housekeeper.*' 

As she spoke they reached the newly-painted door 
of the Magraths' abode. 

" Ah, there is Uncle Magrath ! " cried the girls, as 
Mr. Magrath's stout figure presented itself hastening 
down the steps. 

" Upon my word, this is an unexpected pleasure!" 
cried he, putting aside the servant, and assisting them 
all to dismount. " How do you do, Mrs. Loftus f 
Delighted to see you all returned 1 and you, too, Miss 
Leighton, you're heartily welcome to Ballymagrath. 
Well, young ladies, youVe brought back your roses 
fi:om Dublin quite unwithered, I see. Now, Mrs. Lof- 
tus, take my arm to the drawing-room ; Mrs. Magrath 
will be charmed to see you." 

" I am afraid we are taking Laura quite by surprise," 
said Mrs. Loftus j " I so stupidly neglected to write to 
her yesterday,** 

" No matter, no matter, my dear Mrs. Loftus ! she 
will be all the better pleased. Nothing so agreeable as 
a little surprise, I think ; and, indeed, you are just in 
time for our early dinner : — dine at two o'clock to-day. 
I hope you won't dislike that, Loftus ) It's not much 
in my way, usually, to dine early, but I*ve an appoint- 
ment to go and see a horse at five this evening.*' 

As Mr Magrath spoke he was leading the way to the 
drawing-room, whence sounds of music reached their 
ears. 

Mrs Magrath was seated at the piano, practising so 
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very noisy a piece, that she did not hear them enter, 
and started violently when she raised her eyes and per- 
ceived the large party of relatives who were thus taking 
her by storm. She welcomed them, however, very 
aflfectionately, though looking rather fluttered while 
she pressed them all to sit down, and wondered when 
they had come back, as she had fancied them still in 
Dublin. 

Mrs. Loftus began to explain and apologise; and 
Mrs. Magrath declared she was so glad that she hap^ 
pened to be in. 

" But I am very remiss in not offering you some- 
thing, after your long drive. Do let me ring at once 
for the wine, dear Eleanor ! " 

" Yes, yes, a glass of wine ; and let your house- 
keeper know, my dear, that there will be guests to 
dinner," cried Mr. Magrath, vigorously pulling the 
bell. 

" I am afraid you are hardly prepared for so large a 
party ; it is really too bad to take you thus by storm, 
Laura," said her sister, in a tone of very calm apology, 
for she was not easily fussed herself, and was rather 
addicted to giving her friends these '' pleasant sur- 
prises." 

Mr. Magrath, however, took the word out of his 
wife's mouth, by assuring his sister-in-law that old 
Nolan, the housekeeper, tpok care never to keep " an 
inhospitable larder." 

While this conversation was going on, a violent noise 
and banging at the door of the adjoining room had at- 
tracted the young people's notice. It was now flung 
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open, and a whole troop of uncombed, wild-looking 
young Magraths rushed headlong in. 

" Where's grandmamma, Ned 1 " asked Mr. Magrath 
of a remarkably dirty-faced urchin, of seven or. eight 
years old, who, in his eagerness to get the first sight of 
the company, was trampling most unmercifully on his 
stepmother's elegant silk dress. 

" Grandma is just come in from the garden," said 
Ned, while poor Mrs. Magrath, with a deplorable look, 
gathered up the folds of her dress out of his reach. 

" Grandma is just putting on her best cap, sure, 
papa!" cried a tall, overgrown-looking girl of eleven, 
who had followed her brothers into the room, and was 
leaning both elbows on the table, while she busily scru- 
tinised Mrs. Loftus's dress. 

Two younger children, meantime, had scrambled on 
the opposite sofa, and were pelting each other with 
cushions. 

" Where's your manners, miss," cried her papa, 
** that you don't come and speak to these ladies ? 
But they are all so sliy," he added, with a shrug of his 
large shoulders, " and only thinking of their dinners 
just now, I make no doubt — eh, Ned 1 " 

" Do go and wash your hands, my dear boy," whis- 
pered his mamma, entreatingly. 

*' I shan't ; I am going to the garden again till din- 
ner's ready," replied he, in a loud assured voice. 

" Excuse me a minute, dear Eleanor," whispered 
Laura, leaning over her sister's chair, " but I must 
just go and speak to my housekeeper. Grandmamma 
will be here in a minute, and will be so glad to &e^ 
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you. But I wish the children would go ; I am sure 
they deafen you with their noise. Mr. Magrath, if 
you are going into the garden with Mr. Loftus, do take 
Ned and Johnny with you." 

The boys, however, without waiting for their elders, 
pushed by the slender figure of their stepmother, and 
were oflf in a minute. 

Mrs. Magrath sighed, shook out her crumpled dress, 
and turned into the dining-parlour, where the house- 
keeper was awaiting her, with no very inviting counte- 
nance. She was a big, self-hnportant looking woman, 
and it was easy to see that poor Laura must quail 
before her. 

" Oh, Mrs. Nolan, you see I have guests to dinner," 
began the mistress, " and I want to know what you can 
let us have ; perhaps we had better put oflf dinner till 
half-past two ; or can you have it ready before?" 

" Do you mean, ma'am, that all the party that's call- 
ing here will stop dinner?" asked Mrs. Nolan in a 
displeased tone. 

" Yes, indeed; it's my sister and her family, you know, 
so we could do no less — and I am sure they will be glad 
of something after their cold drive ; so, please, send John 
with the wine and biscuits at once." 

" Everything can't be done at once, Mrs. Magrath; 
and if people will come in this sudden sort of way, why, 
sure, they must take what they can get. Meat won't 
cook in no time, and that's what ladies and gentlemen 
are apt to forget !" cried the housekeeper, tartly. 

** Oh, dear, no, of course not ; but I am sure you will 
do your best for us, Mrs. Nolan. What have we got in 
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the house ? You had some chickens killed recently, I 
believe." 

" I did — recently enough, ma'am I and if you don't 
object to their being as tough as them leather chair 
covers, to be sure you can have them roast at once !" 

** Oh, that won't do, of course; but what can we have, 
then? — ^you know what there is in the larder, and I am 
sure I don't." 

" Leave it to me, ma'am, I'll manage something; sure 
yerself doesn't know tough meat from tender, so you'd 
best leave it to me— only I'd be obliged to you to let 
me know another day when you expect company, for I 
do love to send up a creditable male, and this skurry 
flurry is not what I'm used to ! " 

'*I am very sorry that it should happen so," said 
Mrs. Magrath, meekly, " but it could not be helped to- 
day, as I did not know of their coming. And, oh, Mrs. 
Nolan, if the young gentlemen come into the kitchen, 
do, please, send them up to wash before dinner — th^ 
are such figures." 

" Figures indeed ! sure you couldn't see better nor 
handsomer anywhere than the young masters ; but I 
know it's your English ways to be so particular about 
scrubbing and claning /" 

" I do like to see children tidy — so, pray, send them 
up, if they come your way?" said poor Mrs. Magrath, 
deprecatingly — the boys, she knew, always did come 
the way of the kitchen. 

" Well, ma'am, if I'm to be attending on the dinner, 
and making Biddy do her duty, I can't be looking after 
the young gentlemen, that's old enough, I'll be bound, to 
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^ee to themselves ; however, I'll tell Matty, and it's her 
business it is." So saying, the stately Mrs. Nolan 
withdrew into the kitchen, where she had, in fact, already 
commenced preparations for the guests, and whence her 
loud voice might presently be heard scolding Biddy. 
Her mistress meanwhile returned to the drawing-room, 
where she found her husband's old mother, established 
in her arm-chair by the fire, talking, or rather complain- 
ing, to Mrs. Loftus (for her conversation usually was 
little better than one long complaint — beginning with 
her cough, and ending with the children, and then going 
back to her cough again) ; while a circle of young Mag- 
raths were assembled, making as much noise as they 
possibly could. Dora quite pitied poor Mrs. Magrath's 
air of distraction, as she entered from her conference 
with the housekeeper, and tried to make her voice 
heard above the din, while she asked Mrs. Loftiis to 
come and take oflf her bonnet in her bed-room. Mrs. 
Loftus gladly agreed, signing to Nelly meanwhile to 
take her vacant chair by the old lady, who very willingly 
recommenced to her new hearer the history of her ail- 
ments. " Nobody ever had such coughs as she, or such 
troublesome grandchildren. They were always very 
bold children — too much used to get their own way," 
she said, " and now they are worse than ever ! Your 
aunt doesn't know how to manage them at all, and, as I 
often tell her, she had better leave them to me." 

" It must be too much for any woman to take care 
of those great boys!" cried Nelly; "why doesn't Mr. 
Magrath send them both to school 1" 

" To school is it?" cried Mrs. Magrath, the very 
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spectacles almost tumbling off her nose with horFor-r<- 
** those tender little creatures ! — oh. Miss Loftus dear, 
I'd never forgive my son if he was to send such young 
boys to school on my account ; — sure they get plenty 
of learning — there's old Mr. Stuart gives them lessons 
three times a week. Mr. Magrath did talk the other 
day, when Johnny wouldn't go to his tutor, of sending 
him to the school Davie is at in Dublin, you know; but 
the very thought of the poor child's going to such a 
cruel place kept me from getting a wink of sleep all last 
night, — and that's no uncommon case, I can tell you, 
my dear, for no one knows what my nights are ! they are 
terrible indeed, with the cough, and the oppression ; and 
then the dreams ! and as sure as I am getting drowsy 
towards the morning, those children make such a noise 
and a shouting, that I get no more good of my bed !" 

" That wouldn't be the case if they were at school, 
you know, ma'am," said Nelly. 

** Oh, but it would ; I'd be tormenting wieself think- 
ing about them, and fancying all manner of things, — 
and, after all, I think the girls are worse than the 
boys!" 

" And you never thought of sending them to school," 
suggested Nelly, saucily. 

"Send them away from their own papa's house!" 
groaned out the poor old lady ; ** I'll never hear of such 
a thing, Miss Loftus : poor little dears, haven't they the 
best right of any of us to be here ! Now, Lizzy, come 
away from the mantel shelf! how can you be fingering 
the china, when you know how your poor dear mother 
tised to set on it! — do come away, pet. And, Rosy dear. 
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do let alone my poor Tabby — she can't bear to be tor- 
mented sol** As she spoke, the large gray cat who had 
been reposhig on the rug, till aroused by no gentle 
means, got up and walked solemnly out of the little 
girl's reach. 

" Oh, my ! " cried the worried grandmother, ** you 
make me cough, speaking to you ; here comes your 
mamma, and maybe she'll make you mind.'' 

The children laughed at such an idea ; their grand- 
mother groaned and coughed again, and Laura began 
her usual strain of expostulation, which was scarcely 
even heard, much less listened to. 

" Miss Leighton," whispered Mrs. Loftus, who had 
returned to the drawing-room with her sister, *' do try 
your powers over these unruly imps, or we shall all be 
stone deaf!" 

Dora smiled, and turning to the little girls, said 
in a lively, decided tone, " Louisa and I want to see 
youf garden ; will you shew us the way into it, my 
dearal" 

The children, for a wonder, acquiesced, and the whole 
troop soon disappeared, leaving the drawing-room 
party at peace; 

By three o'clock Mrs. Nolan permitted the dinner- 
bell to be rung, and nobody was sorry to be summoned 
to the plentiful, though somewhat oddly arranged, repast 
which awaited them. Fortunately, the boys had been 
too hungry to wait, and had procured some dinner in 
the kitchen, so that the rest of the party were able to 
take theirs in tolerable quiet; and then Mrs. Loftus 
began to talk of going home, and to make her sister 
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promise to spend a few days very shortly at Loftufi-town, 
which she gladly agreed to do. 

" I think," she said, as they strolled together in the 
garden, while waiting for the carriage, " I really think 
a little change of air may perhaps do me good, for I 
suffer sometimes with such bad nervous headaches ! " 

" Of course you do," cried Mr. Loftus, who had 
joined them ; " I tell you what, my dear Laura, unless 
you make Magrath send those children to school, 
you'll be in a nervous fever — ^and so I have been tell- 
ing him 1 " 

" Oh, I suppose he will soon — at least Johnny, — he 
is always saying he must," said poor Mrs Magrath, 
sighing ; " and I am also looking out for a governess 
for the girls, though grandmamma does not much like 
•them to have one. She wishes to keep them all at 
home, and let them do what they like ; so, of course, 
very little lessons are done, and they are, if possible, 
more naughty with her than any one else — for myself, 
I own, I am quite incapable of teaching them." 

" Well, I will try and find you a governess, Laura, 
and shall be thankful to hear of her arrival, I am 
sure," said Mrs. Loftus; "but now we must say 
good-bye, for there is the carriage. Write, please, and 
let me know which day you can come to us." 

Mrs. Magrath followed her guests to the door, took 
an affectionate leave of them all, and rather discon- 
solately watched them drive off — not without a secret 
wish that she were, as formerly, one of that cheerful 
party, and not bound to duties she knew not how to 
perform. 
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How many, in anxiously seeking for marriage, as she 
had done, irom thinking it woman's best, nay only 
endurable lot, find themselves too late mistaken, and 
vainly wish they had been contented with a position 
whose evils they knew, and whose comforts they had 
probably much underrated ! 



CHAPTER II. 

The first bustling week after their return to Loffcus- 
town was over, and Sunday came with its hallowed and 
welcome rest firom labour. It was a lovely April day, 
soft and bright ; and very pleasant was the walk to 
church across green fields and along a sheltered lane. 
Every one enjoyed it after their recent sojourn in 
town, and would gladly have prolonged the walk, had 
not the striking of the church clock warned them that, 
as usual, they were rather late for service as it was. 

Dora — not much in the habit of drawing profit 
from the sermons she listened to, and having also been 
rather unfortunate latterly in her ministers — was about 
this day to fell into her customary reverie when the 
sermon commenced. But she was forcibly roused from 
it by the voice of the clergyman, whose simple earnest- 
ness had struck her during the service, and which 
now, as he repeated the impressive words of his text, 
enchained her attention, and forced her eyes from 
their dreamy wandering to fix themselves on the 
countenance of the speaker. 
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" Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing ; and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked : " these were the words that sounded in 
ears not very femiliar with them ; and then he told 
them how these words applied, not to the Laodiceans 
alone, but to all who were satisfied with their own 
state by nature ; who were ignorant of the utter cor- 
ruption of their own hearts — of the sin that mingled 
with even their best actions — of the pride that closed 
their eyes to this sin, and made them &.ncy them- 
selves rich and increased in knowledge and spiritual 
gifts, or at least lacking nothing of importance ; and 
knew not, in short, that the natural man, unawakened 
to a sense of sin, is wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked. These words aroused, nay, 
startled, Dora's sleepy attention into anxious listening, 
— and as the preacher continued to speak in the same 
strain, she felt a growing uneasiness mingle with her 
interest. 

At first, indeed, her heart revolted from the strong 
and new language she heard. " It is impossible," she 
said to herself, " that we can all be so bad by nature; I 
don't think / am so insensible to my own faults as he 
would say; I am sure all that can't apply to nie" But 
even while these thoughts passed through her mind, 
they were arrested by the words that struck upon her 
ear : " I would thou wert cold or hot. So then, be- 
cause thou art lukewarm," &c. 

This text, the clergyman remarked, preceded the first 
he had named ; and he shewed them that those who 
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thought themselves so well off, and were in reality in so 
wretched a condition, also incurred the severe censure 
of lukewarmness ; and he went on to tell them what it 
was to be lukewarm. And he reminded his hearers how 
often even those who thought themselves very religious 
were insensible to their Saviour s unspeakable love and 
goodness, unmoved by gratitude, una wakened to their 
own danger, to their soul's sickness -— indifferent or 
careless in seeking its only cure, nay, were not perhaps 
aware that they needed a cure — and foncied that their 
cold observances and faint desires to please God, their 
careless belief, or rather perhaps assent, were sufficient 
to win their way to heaven — forgetting, alas 1 that 
such lukewarm religion, when the heart was unmoved 
and untouched, was utterly worthless in His eyes with 
whom the heart is all — that such insensibility to our 
own corruption, such faint gratitude to our only 
Saviour, is sin, the most soul-destroying, because the 
most soul-deceiving sin — and that " the wages of sin is 
death r 

These last words thrilled painfully through Dora's 
heart. She was almost too agitated to follow the con- 
cluding part of the sermon, in which the preacher, after 
endeavouring with almost beseeching earnestness to 
convince his hearers of sin, went on to tell them of the 
sinner's unwearied Friend — of that Saviour who would 
not that any should perish, but would " save to the 
uttermost" all who truly turned to Him. 

The sermon was over, and Dora almost mechanically 
followed Mrs. Loftus out of church, and pursued her 
way homewards, scarcely hearing the remarks of the 
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children on her absence of mind, which was leading her 
down the wrong path. 

Mrs. Loftua pronounced the sermon very eloquent ; 
Mr. Loftus, having slept through most of it, gave no 
opinion; and the children had soon forgotten that they 
had even heard any sermon at all ; but Dora coitld not 
forget it. 

The femily always dined early on Sundays, and any 
one who felt so inclined went afterwards to the four 
o'clock service. Mr. Loftus remained at home, consi- 
dering that he had done his duty fully in going to 
church once in the day. The children did as they 
pleased, and most of them also stayed at home. Mrs. 
Loftus liked going to church, and usually went twice. 
She liked it for two reasons, — not very well knowing 
what to do with her Sunday afternoons, and having also 
a feeling that she was doing a very good thing in going 
to church. She was, besides, though so lively a woman, 
very easily moved by a touching sermon, and might 
often be seen coming out of church, wiping her eyes, 
though the impression was blown away almost before 
her tears were dry, as was the case to-day. 

" You are not coming to church this afternoon, I find, 
Miss Leighton," said Mrs. Loftus, as she appeared with 
her bonnet on. " Well, I think, indeed, you are quite 
right to stay at home and rest, for you have had a very 
fatiguing week, and look quite knocked up." 

Dora acknowledged that she had a headache, and 
retired to her room. It was not bodily fatigue, how- 
ever, that kept her at home. Her mind was in a whirl 
of distress, as new as it was painful to her ; and she 
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really dreaded hearing another such sermon as that of 
the morning. And yet, while she yielded to this dread, 
her conscience reproached her for her cowardice. 

" I ought to have gone again and heard more/* she re- 
peated to herself, as she paced her own room. " I need 
counsel, I am sure, but yet I cannot bear to hear myself 
denounced as such a dreadful sinner ; it is really going 
too &r, I think, to treat one's little &ults as though they 
were crimes T' But it was in vain that she tried to rea« 
son thus — the very conscience which made her fix the 
reproof she had heard on her own character, withheld 
her when she would Mn have thrown from her the self- 
accusing thoughts that arose. Shall I say conscience 1 
No j rather was it the merciful though unseen workings 
of the Holy Spirit thus strugghng within her; and again 
and again, while she fought against it, the sense of her 
o?ni sinfulness forced itself upon her mind, and nearly 
overwhelmed her. She now began for the first time to 
review her past life, with all its hopes and disappoint- 
ments, and to perceive, as though with newly opened 
eyes, how entirely centred in the world had been those 
hopes, and yet how little the disappointment of them 
had weaned her heart from that world which had 
brought her nothing but trouble and mortification. 
The whole history of her short-lived attachment, and 
the rude snapping of its chain, came now before her 
mind in quite a new light. She began to see that what 
she had called her folly, had been her sin ; for she had 
readily yielded her heart to a vain worldling, and when 
disappointed in the hopes whose fulfilment could only 
have led to her misery, she had felt no thankfulness to 
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God, but only a bitter sorrow, which had rebelled 
against his dealings with her. Even Ellen's gentle 
ministrations, though they had touched, yet had never 
awakened her to a sense of her own spiritual dead- 
ness — her worldliness and her pride. But we need 
not trace further the deep and painful retrospection of 
past &ults, little heeded at the time, which rose up be- 
fore Dora's mind, and which, shewn in their true form 
by an awakened conscience, now stared her in the &ce 
as sins against God, repeatedly committed, and persisted 
in, while all the time she was believing herself safe 
on the right road, and a good deal better than most 
of her neighbours. 

Tossed about between convictions such as these and 
vain attempts to find for herself something more com- 
forting to dwell upon, Dora's afternoon passed sadly 
away ; and when tea-time forced her to make her ap- 
pearance below, every one began to pity her for her ill 
looks, and to be certain she had a wretched headache, 
and entreat that she would go early to bed. She gladly 
availed herself of the permission, and left the rest of 
the party gaily chatting round a blazing turf fire : 
having done their duty in going to church, they seemed 
to consider that they need do nothing further to mark 
the day ; so they talked and laughed ^uch as usual. 

Dora mechanically went through her undressing, and 
sat down to read her Bible in a cold, dull frame of 
mind : that state of apathy which so often succeeds 
violent excitement was creeping over her, and her 
head was really too much fatigued for her to be able to 
read more than a few verses, whose sense she did not 
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even take in. But it was when she knelt to pray, that 
all her former distress rushed in greater force upon her 
mind, and seemed to seal her lips : it convinced her of 
yet another sin — she had never yet prayed ! 

It was impossible to her now, to repeat the cold form 
to which her lips were accustomed ; yet when she at- 
tempted to frame another, thoughts and words alike 
seemed paralyzed. She felt very miserable, yet knew 
not what to ask for, or how to address one whom, as 
yet, she knew only as the Judge, not the Saviour, and 
at thought of whom, her own shortcomings and wilful 
sins stared her in the face as more than could be par- 
doned. She was still on her knees, weeping, but not 
praying, when Eleanor's step was heard approaching, 
and, seized with a false shame, she started up, and 
hastened to get into bed to avoid her notice. 

How strange that we can sometimes sleep with feelings 
that would seem to put sleep at defiance ! With all the 
terrors of a newly-awakened conscience — with a heart 
aroused, indeed, to know the justice, but not the mercy 
of the Lord — with an oppressed mind, which, as yet, 
knew not where to cast its burden — Dora yet fell into 
a heavy sleep. She woke next morning, scarcely know- 
ing why she felt so out of spirits ; and when the recol- 
lection of her last night's experience gradually dawned 
on her, it was with much diminished vividness, and she 
felt now a cowardly desire to turn from the subject 
that had so engrossed her, as the easiest way of shaking 
off the remorse which still haunted her inmost mind. 
Again she began to try and comfort herself with think- 
ing she must have been " quite in a morbid state yester- 
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day — really making mountains out of mole-hill£f, to 
dwell 80 much on such trifling sins ; afiber all, perhaps, 
she had been too much led away by that very eloquent 
sermon, — she had almost forgotten that, if God is a God 
of judgment, he is also a God of mercy ! " Thus endea- 
vouring to stifle her anxious thoughts, Dora dressed 
and went down stairs, and was able, with almost her 
usual Hvely voice, to reply to the kind inquiries of the 
party, that she had "slept off her headache." But a 
heartache was still there, which, thanks to a mercy she 
then little dreamt of, could not be slept away, or rea- 
soned away. Still must the weary pilgrim bear his 
heavy burden, till he has learnt at whose feet alone he 
can cast it down — ^till he has taken up the " easy yoke 
and light burden of his Saviour." 

In this painful and wavering state of mind Dora 
passed the next few days — sometimes in painful mus- 
ings on her own state, and on her own inability to 
change it, but too often in vain struggles to return to 
her usual easy frame of mind ; while her daily reading 
of the Bible was a source of little profit or comfort, 
for she brought to it a cold heart, preoccupied with its 
own fears and wi^tchedness, and dead to the hopes and 
promises before her. 

One day, while Dora's mind was in this state, she 
was in the drawing-room superintending a music lesson, 
when Mrs. Loftus entered, leading by the hand a very 
sweet-looking little girl, whose mild brown eyes and art- 
less countenance seemed to demand love and fondling. 

" I have brought a little friend of mine to petition 
for a share in your skilful instructiouEf, Miss Leighton," 
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said Mrs Loftus, as Dora rose from her seat. '* This is 
little Katie O'Brien, the child of our clergyman. Her 
papa brought her up with him when he came just now 
on business to my husband ; and as my friend, Mrs 
Lewis, was telling me the other day what a genius the 
child shews for music, and how her papa would like to 
get instruction in it for her if he could, I thought I 
would bring her to you, as I knew you were at the piano. 
Could you not allow her to share the children's tiiusio 
lessons now and then? — a few lessons at a time would 
prevent her forgetting her notes and scales, which she 
now knows, and which, indeed, is a great deal for a 
child not seven years old." 

'< It is indeed, and I shall gladly help so promising 
a pupil," said Dora. " Will you come and play with 
me, my dear?" she added, turning to the child, who, won 
by her pleasant smile, willingly suffered herself to be 
placed on the music-stool, while the other children 
clustered round her. 

*' You see," continued Mrs. Loftus in a lower tone, as 
she leant over Dora*s chair, " her papa dotes on her to 
distraction, they say, and can scarcely bear her out of 
his sight — she goes about with him everywhere, — no 
wonder, poor little motherless thing! But I declare I 
must go and tell Mr. O'Brien where she is now, or he 
will think I have stolen his darling 1" — and she ran off. 

Meanwhile, the diild made friends rapidly with Dora 
and her pupils; and the former had just begun to sing 
for her, when Mrs. Loftus returned, accompanied by her 
husband and Mr. O'Brien, — of whom Dora, as yet, knew 
nothing, but through his sermon. That, however, was 
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enough to make her feel distressed and anxious in his 
presence. No one, however, could be less formed to 
inspire fear than this devoted, single-minded minister 
of Christ, whose own experience of life had been sad 
enough to make him feel tenderly for others, yet, as 
having been the means of bringing him to his Saviour, 
so fraught with heavenly joy, as to enable him to teadi 
others also the great lesson of, even in sorrow, " alway 
rejoicing." He thanked Dora warmly for her kindness 
to his child, assuring her that he^had not intended so 
to trouble her, but that Mrs. Loftus had carried her off 
before he knew what she was about. " So, now, you 
must thank this good lady, Katie, for hearing you so 
patiently, and then march home to nurse and Henry, 
who will have been long looking for you." 

" I hope you will let your little girl come again and 
take a lesson," said Dora, kissing the child; while Mrs. 
Loftus added — " Let her come every day ; my children 
will be delighted to share their lessons and play with her 
— ^it would be a thousand pities that such a nice little 
creature should not get regular instruction." Dora, 
though she had the kindest feeling towards the little 
girl, could not help thinking that she might have been 
consulted, before a plan in which she was so much con- 
cerned had been proposed — ^a plan which seemed to her 
a little like the generosity of giving away other people's 
money. But Mr. O'Brien immediately rejoined that 
he could not think of trespassing on Miss Leighton's 
time — "besides, we too have our regular lessons together 
— haven't we, Katie? though I am afraid MissLeighton 
has discovered that I have by no means a very clever 
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pupil — ^but she tries to be, what is far better, a good 
and attentive child." 

Dora, however, warmly expressed her desire of assist- 
ing the little girl in her music, for which she declared 
she shewed a very decided taste; and on Katie's raising 
her eyes to her papa's fiice very beseechingly, and 
whispering something which he alone could hear, he 
was obliged to relent, and promise that she should 
profit by the kind offer, and come to Miss Leighton 
once or twice a week, at the hour most convenient to 
her. "I should not so readily take advantage of your 
indulgent kindness to my little one," he said, turning 
to Dora, as she tied on Kathleen's bonnet, but that I 
know, the pleasure of being of real service to others is 
to some persons so pure a pleasure, that they would 
rather undertake a troublesome office than be denied 
it.' I hope, however, that you will never teach my 
child but when you feel quite disposed to the task — 
you must, I am sure, have plenty to do in so large a 
family." 

" Yes, but this will be one of my amusements," re- 
plied Dora. " To teach one who has so much musical 
talent," she added, as the child ran to take leave of the 
rest of the party, "will be a great interest to me; 
and to find myself of use to any one would be a 
greater pleasure than I deserve," — and her eyes filled 
with tears as she spoke, notwithstanding her strong 
efforts at self-control. 

No one could look attentively on Dora's face with- 
out perceiving that she was by nature lively, hopeful, 
and self-confident. The despondent tone, therefore, in 
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tomcd to studj human nature as Mr. O'Brien^ that 
some secret sorrov most be oppfeasing her heart and 
donding her coontenanoe. '^ To be made, in any way, 
the insirumenta of benefit to others,** he aaid, ** ia in- 
deed more than any of ns deserve^ and yet thia ia a 
blessing which lies within the reach of all, — ay, and 
in a higher degree than merely by informing the minda 
or improving the talents, of those around us." 

'' Of all ! ** exclaimed Dora, — ^^ not in my way, I assure 
you. I run throu^ the routine of lessonsi, and just 
teach my pupils what, perhaps, they will foifget aa 
soon as their schoolroom days are over." 

^ Xay, we will hope for better things; but snj^podng 
they do foiget much of what they have learnt (for if 
the vessel be overfilled, it will overflow), still, may th^ 
not gain from you that which we may trust will re* 
main with them, — may they not receive lessons of 

example and of love" ^he stopped, struck by Dora's 

sad and distressed look, and then added — ''I could 
shew you some interesting examples of the sort of 
teaching I allude to, among our own poor parishioners. 
Have you been at all in the village yetf 

" Once or twice," said Dora, "to visit some of Mr. 
Loftus's tenants — ^tbat is all ; but I should like to see 
something of the poor people.** 

" Well, I want the aid of one or two ladies, I assure 
you,** said he, "and shall be happy to enlist you." 
Calling to his daughter, he then took leave of the party, 
who, of course, b^an to discuss him as soon as he was 
out of hearing. 
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"A very excellent, devoted clergyman," observed 
Mrs. Lofbus, <^and a very charming man too; one 
must only wish the more that he were not so strict,— 
really it is a pity, on account of those nice children." 

" In what way is Mr. O'Brien so strict ]" asked Dora. 

" Oh, my dear Miss Leighton," cried Mr. Loftus, 
" in every way that a young lady like you would most 
dislike, I imagine,-^very kind of amusement goes at 
once under/ his general term, * the world,' and must 
be shunned accordingly : you, Eleanor, who are looking 
forward to your first ball, will come into his black 
book ere long, I fear." 

" Oh, he knows our ways by this time," cried Eleanor ; 
while Dora, whose mind was in a very uncertain state 
on these points, held her peace. 

Next day, as the young people were preparing for their 
morning's walk, Mrs. Loftus joined them, and asked 
Dora to walk down to the vOlage with one of them, to 
take some plain work which she wished to have done, 
to the school. She said she was told that the children 
were learning to work very neatly under their present 
mistress, and were in want of materials. " And on your 
^^y> you can take a little relief to poor old Kelly ; Mr. 
O'Brien wished that some of us would look in at them 
— ^they are such a distressed family, he says." Dora 
readily agreed to the commission, it gave the sort of 
object for her walk which she desired; and, accom- 
panied by Louisa Loftus, with a well-filled basket, she 
set ojff accordingly. After visiting the poor old man, 
they walked on towards the school, — a neat little 
building which stood by the road-side. When they 
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entered, the noisy little community was unusually 
quiet, for Mr. O'Brien was examining them in a portion 
of the New Testament, which he held in his hands; 
and Dora and her companion sat down till the lesson 
was finished. She was much pleased with the ready 
and intelligent answers of the children, and with Mr. 
O'Brien's way of questioning them. He soon, however, 
dismissed his class, and then she brought out her 
work, and while she spoke to .the mistress, he made 
some of the younger ones repeat a hymn to Louisa. 

" Those are very intelligent children," observed 
Dora, as they walked out of school together. " Their 
feicility in answering your questions made me feel quite 
ashamed ; for it is astonishing how one may go through 
life thinking one's self very well educated, and yet be 
unfit to bear such an examination as that." 

" Well, it is a comfort, at least," replied Mr. O'Brien, 
" to feel that no deficiency is so easily remedied as a 
want of accurate scriptural knowledge. In other things, 
we may lack the proper books or the proper teacher, 
but we have the Bible always at hand ; and, as we are 
told that the wayfaring man shall not 'err therein, we 
need not fear that we shall be left without guidance in 
our study of it." 

Dora sighed. " I suppose," she said, " you mean 
that the Holy Spirit will help us to understand the 
Word of God 1 But I, alas ! have never been conscious 
of such help." 

" Have you ever sought it, my dear Miss Leigh- 
ton 1 " asked her companion. 

She shook her head, and cast her eyes on the 
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ground ; while Louisa, seeing her younger sister at a 
little distance, and heing tired of what she called 
" grave talk," *ran on to join them. Dora and Mr. 
O'Brien walked on in silence for a few minutes, and 
then she said, looking up with the frankness which was 
natural to her — 

" The truth is, Mr. O'Brien, that my mind has been 
greatly perplexed lately, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of telling ypu so, and asking your advice. 
Your sermon last Sunday made me very unhappy. I 
had never looked on things in that light before. You 
seemed to make us all out to be dreadful sinners, and 
at first I thought you very harsh ; but then came feel- 
ings which I could not resist, and which told me that 
perhaps you were right ; and if so, that my whole life 
past must have been one scene of self-deceit, and 
vanity, and rebellion against Grod. Oh, I have been 
so miserable ever since ! *' 

As Dora spoke, she looked anxiously at Mr. O'Brien. 

" I am both sorry and glad at what you tell me, 
dear Miss Leighton," he said, with much feeling — 
" sorry that you should have to suffer pain, whose bit- 
terness I can from experience too well enter into ; yet 
glad— how much more glad ! — that you have been 
mercifully sent this awakening (bitter though it must 
ever be) to a sense of sin; for, believe me, before we can 
have * joy in believing,' we must first be made aware 
how vast was our need of the atonement made for us, 
— ^we must have learnt to abhor as mi those little fail- 
ings which formerly appeared so light and insignificant 
in our eyes." 

s 
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" Oh, that is my case at this very time 1 " cried 
Dora, anxiously ; " and so painful are the convictions 
of my mind, that I sometimes feel a desire to escape 
the thought of them altogether — which I know you 
will say is very wrong." 

" I believe," he replied, " it is a temptation of the 
Evil One, who cannot endure to see us growing uneasy 
about our own state, and who is always whispering 
words of false comfort, saying, ' Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace,' Oh, do not listen to him, I entreat 
you 1 there can be no peace for you till you have made 
your peace with God." 

" How can 11" Dora faintly asked. " I know not 
how to pray — what to ask of Him." 

" Ask him for his Holy Spirit, that your heart may 
be opened to receive the message of salvation. Do 
not ask uncertainly, for he has said that all who ask 
shall receive ; and when we ask for his Holy Spirit, we 
cannot ask amiss. But do not be weary of asking; 
knock again and again at the door of mercy, and be 
assured, my dear friend, that door will be opened to you, 
and the Good Shepherd himself will gladly receive you 
into his fold." 

He paused; but Dora could not answer, nor had 
they time to converse longer, for the children had now 
rejoined them; and Mr. O'Brien, wishing both good 
morning, turned off into another path, while they pur- 
sued their way home. 
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CHAPTER III. 
m^t Ball 

DoBA was so engrossed with anxious thoughts during 
the week following that eventful Sunday, that she was 
scarcely aware of what passed around her, and was, 
consequently, quite taken by surprise when Mrs. 
Loftus said to her one morning — " I have just re- 
ceived a line from my nephew, and I find he is 
able U> come and spend a few days here after Easter. 
You know your brother was to accompany him, if 
they could both get away," she added, seeing that the 
news did not produce the effect she had expected. 
" Don't you remember our settling it two days ago, 
when Mr. Loftus was writing to Harry? I am sure 
you were in the room." 

Dora hastened to express her pleasure and grati- 
tude at this hospitable invitation to so slight an ac- 
quaintance, and tried to apologise for her unwonted 
absence of mind. 

" Oh, I trust to your brother for rousing you, and 
putting your grave looks to flight," said Mrs. Loftus. 
" So now you must all work hard," she continued^ 
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turning to the children, " for T suppose the rest of this 
week will he idle enough, if, as I anticipate, the travel- 
lers arrive to-morrow," 

The young party turned to their books accordingly, 
and Dora, to do her justice, laboured to give her atten- 
tion to her duties, but it was still harder than before, 
and she drew a long breath of relief when dinner-time 
came, and released her from music-books and French 
grammars. 

By the next morning, the idea of so soon seeing her 
brother no longer appeared a mere dream, as it had done 
at first. It had taken such possession of her, indeed, 
as to banish for the time almost every other thought ; 
and when he actually arrived, she looked as free from 
abstraction or care, and as full of happiness, as Mrs. 
Loftus could desire. The children rejoiced to find her 
as lively and joyous as she used to be, while James 
thought his darling Dora more charming than ever, 
and wrote off a flourishing account of her, and of the 
estimation in which she was held, to his mother, the 
day after his arrival. 

As Mrs. Loftus had expected, the young people were 
idle enough during the ensuing week, and though the 
season was not enough advanced to shew the country to 
the best advantage, they made excursions which were 
enjoyed as such things usually are by young people. 

But did Dora forget in the present amusement all that 
had so lately filled her mind ? No, she could not for- 
get ; the impression was too deep to be readily effaced. 
She only strove to put off those solemn thoughts to some 
future period ; she felt as if it were hard that her joy 
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in her brother's visit should be clouded bj anything, 
and so she strove to hush the inward conflict by a sort 
of promise to herself that she would resume the subject 
ere long. Meanwhile, she would turn over a new leaf 
in her conduct ; she would add no more faults to the 
terrible list; she would never yield to vanity, or world- 
liness, or irritability any more. The future at least 
was her own. But, alas for poor Dora! the future 
never comes. The time in which she was to commit 
no more faults remained a future still, though the ces- 
sation of most of her regular schoolroom duties, and 
the constant excitement and pleasure of the first few 
days after the coming of her brother and his friend, 
helped to blind her for the moment, and to make her 
less aware of the &.ilure of these resolutions than she 
would otherwise have been. But her gaiety was not, 
after all, quite as genuine as it appeared. There was a 
weight on her heart which seemed even heavier than 
before, when by chance she was alone, for the tide of 
anxious self-accusing thoughts then came upon her 
with double force. She felt much like one whose cir- 
cumstances are apparently quite prosperous, but who 
suspects himself to be on the eve of bankruptcy, and 
who strives to banish all ideas of the future, and to 
enjoy himself while he can, but at the same time has a 
lurking sense of misery which he cannot get rid of, 
though he may conceal it from others. 

There had been for some time past a good deal of 
discussion in the family about a ball which was to take 
place the following week, to celebrate the coming of 
age of an old friend's son. There were to be what the 
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ohildren called " grand doings " in yarious ways, but 
the chief thing was a ball, to which all the young 
people for miles round were invited. Eleanor and 
Louisa Loftus, though not properly " come out," were 
specially asked, and Miss Leighton was included in the 
party by a good-natured message. 

At the time, Dora had Jjeen so engrossed with far 
different thoughts that she scarcely heard what was said 
on the subject ; and when appealed to by her pupils, 
who expected her to be in raptures like themselyes, she 
had only replied, that it was very kind to think of 
asking her, but she had no intention of going. Now, 
however, the matter was brought forward again ; the 
day was close ^t hand, and Mrs. Loftus said it was a 
pity Miss Leighton should not accompany them, as her 
friends had insisted on her bringing all the young 
people in her house, of course including the late arrivals ; 
" and you know," said she, " your brother won't think 
it half the fun if you are not of the party." 

" Come, Dora, don't be silly, and set up for an old 
sober lady at your age I" cried James, pulling one of 
his sister's shining ringlets, which certainly bore no 
signs of antiquity ; " now, be a good girl, and take your 
pleasure along with the rest of us 1 " He added, in 
a whiter, " I know you are longing to go, all the 
time, but you refusB because of some nonsensical little 
scruple, which would not weigh a grain if it were put 
into reasonable scales — is it not so, eh ? " 

Dora laughed, but with some uneasiness; she had. 
often been to children's balls with her pupils during 
the past winter, and she could not deny to herself that 
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they had been, scenes of dissipsction, — ^that they fostered 
loTe of dress, personal vanity, and many other evila. 
Would this ball be free from these temptations, because 
it was for grown people and not for children ? and was 
she in a fit state to enter scenes of temptation 1 was 
this ball likely to be quite harmless to her — to be no 
hindrance to all her recent resolutions 1 was it a good 
beginning to a serious life, and for one in her peculiar 
position especially ? Dora's conscience answered these 
questions as rapidly as they passed through her mind, 
and she involuntarily shook her head as her brother 
continued his solicitations. 

" I will not have you shake your wise head about 
it, Dora ! " said he, laughing, and holding her head 
between his hands ^ "you know I don't want you to 
spend all your evenings in ball-going — I would not wish 
it if you had the opportunity, I see all the folly of 
that sort of thing, of course ; but I do want you to go 
just this once — to go once, in a way, can be no harm ; 
and if you stay at home, I'll give it up and stay myselli 
for there will be no pleasure for me — I must feel that 
I am the cause, in part at least." He looked at her 
significantly as he spoke, and she knew he alluded to 
her govemess-ship, which he supposed to be the chief 
cause of her declining to go to a ball. " I really think," 
continued James, after a pause, *^ that it will be quite 
ungrateful of you to refuse — ungrateful to Mrs. Loftus 
and her friends. Oh, you will go, Dorry, won't you, 
dear, for my sake 1 " 

Dora yielded; she half regretted it when she had 
given her consent, but then she was ashamed to draw 
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back, and persuaded hei^lf that it was too late, and 
that, after all, she was not going to do anything wrong 
— many better girls than herself went to balls con- 
stantly, and if the temptations were not too much for 
them, why should they be for her 1 

James was sorry that his poverty did not allow him 
to procure some ornaments or articles of finery for his 
sister for the important day, but he did his best for 
her by procuring some beautiful flowers from a neigh- 
bouring gentleman's gardener, who was won by his 
pleasant manners, into giving him a handful of his 
finest geraniums " for the pretty young lady that was 
going to the ball." 

Very attractive, indeed, did the young governess 
appear, as her brother, with triumphant looks, handed 
her into the ball-room. Mrs. Loftus was, of course, 
quite free from petty jealousy, or she would not have 
taken her out on such an occasion, and she was good- 
naturedly pleased to see how well Miss Leighton was 
looking ; her own girls were in such high spirits that 
she could scarcely keep them in order, and the older 
ball-goers glanced half enviously at the happy young 
creatures, to whom all was new. 

They came too late for the fireworks, which had 
commenced the evening entertainments; but their 
hostess said they must go with her daughters, before 
the ball began, to see the tenants and their wives 
dancing to the sound of a fiddle and bagpipe. The 
young folks were delighted at this proposition ; and, 
leaving the elegantly arranged room, with its chalked 
floor and sparkling chandeliers, they repaired to the 
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large old barn, where the rustic party were assembled, 
lighted by numerous tallow candles fixed against the 
walls, which were ornamented by branches of evergreen 
and garlands of the common spring flowers. The 
company were seated on benches ranged all round ; but 
as these were too few for the numerous guests, some 
of the young women sat on their partners' knees, ac- 
cording to the old Irish custom in such cases. The 
diyersity of dress was nearly as great as among the 
ladies of the ball-room, in some respects even greater ; 
for while some of the farmers* and cotters' wives and 
daughters appeared in the nearest approach they could 
make to what they conceived the dress of a " lady," 
others had, from good sense, or want of means, retained 
their own more becoming and simple style of dress. 
One smart -looking lass stepped up to dance a jig, 
attired in a bright pink muslin, set off with blue bows 
and blue sash, her hair being tricked out with ribbons 
of a different colour, and her rough red hands adorned 
with lace sleeves ; beside her, a pretty young married 
woman was dancing to the same tune in a snow-white 
cap, and a scarlet handkerchief neatly pinned down, 
with stout shoes, more suited to the brisk exercise than 
sandalled slippers. The musicians, seated at a small 
table, on which stood huge jugs of whiskey-punch, were 
plying their instruments with might and main ; when- 
ever there was a pause, one of the dancers came up 
with a request for this or that favourite tune, or the 
young men asked their partners to choose, and some- 
times they were very hard to please. 

In one respect Dora could not help thinking this 
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ball — which reminded her of many a similar one she had 
joined in when a child at her father's place — ^had the 
advantage over those of higher pretensions ; all seemed 
heartily enjoying themselves; old and yoimg danced 
alike and with equal spirit, and no solitary individual 
was condemned to sit on one side because no partner 
offered ; in short, it was a scene of real diversion, not 
of a serious attempt to be diverted ; and but for the 
whiskey-punch, the immoderate use of which she knew 
to be too often an accompaniment to these dances, 
Dora thought the bam would decidedly carry it over 
the ball-room. 

This was her decision before they returned to th^ 
scene of action, but it was not much shaken by the 
brilliancy that met her eyes when they entered and 
saw the dancing which had just commenced, though 
she allowed it was a gay and pretty sight. 

The lady of the house introduced Dora and heir 
brother to several families, and, from their pleasing 
appearance, neither of them found any difficulty in 
getting partners among the young people. Naturally 
fond of dancing, and with a graceful figure and light 
step, which made her excel in the exercise, Dora found 
her share of the evening amusement pleasant enough, 
and she was sought as much as many persons of more 
consequence; but this was in some measure because 
she was not known, for this ball was not more exempt 
than others from mean pride — tenacity of rank and 
station — and admiration of the unseen charms of the 
purse. 

Dora had a mortifying instance of this towards the 
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etid of the evening, wb^n she happened to be standing 
to cool herself at the open door of the refreshment- 
room, unperceived by two ladies who were seated 
beside it, and partly concealed by a large screen. 
^' My dear Mrs. Fitzpatrick," said one, in a loud 
whisper, "did you see vho Henry was dancing with 
just now 1 I am sure you don't know ! " 

- " That pretty girl with the dark ringlets put behind 
her ear, and the bouquet of scarlet geraniums ? I saw 
her, but I have not an idea who she is." 

" Why, Mrs. Loftus's governess ! — neither more nor 
less ! I do not wonder you look surprised," said the 
first speaker. " She ought to be at home with the 
children, no doubt — some people do indulge their 
governesses too much ; but I thought you might as 
well know, as your son seemed quite taken with her." 

" I declare," interrupted the anxious mother, rising 
in haste, " I must go and find Henry directly. I must 
warn him to mind what he is about. I think I see 
him not far off!" and she bustled off, giving Dora 
an opportunity to slip away, which her position had 
not hitherto permitted her to do. James presently 
came up in search of his sister ; a friend whom he had 
just lighted upon had begged to be introduced to Miss 
Leighton, and he had been looking for her for some 
minutes. She met him with so altered a face, that he 
saw at once something was amiss ; nor did Dora 
attempt to hide the mortification she had received. 
She related to him in a whisper the conversation she 
bad overheard before his friend joined them, and 
Jemmy*8 indignation somewhat consoled her for the 
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afiront. She was easily persuaded to change her sud- 
den resolution to go home at once, and to dance one 
quadrille with her brother's friend, who knew her 
position, of course, so she was under no fear of humi- 
liating remarks on that head. The party broke up 
soon after, and James, with some difficulty, had again 
made his way to her. He had much to tell, as they 
stood waiting in the cloaking-room — in the privacy of a 
crowd — of the complimentary things he had overheard 
respecting her. 

" Ah, but, Jemmy, perhaps they did not know that 
I am a governess ! " said she, something of bitterness 
mingling in her satisfaction. 

He maintained that most of the people did know, 
and if they were surprised, it was only because few 
governesses were like her ; but Dora did not feel sure, 
— ^altogether it was doubtful whether the admiration or 
the contempt did her the most harm. She felt in a 
strange and not very comfortable state, as they set 
out on their drive home at past four o'clock. Her 
cheeks were flushed and her head aching with the loss 
of her usual rest, and the excitement and fatigue of the 
whole concern, while a confused crowd of thoughts, 
some pleasant, but mostly tinctured with mortified 
pride and self-reproach, combined to bewilder her 
mind, so that she answered almost at random when 
any one spoke to her. 

The blight rays of the spring sunshine shone through 
the carriage windows as they proceeded, upon pale, 
weary faces, and dresses which were no longer fit to 
stand the test of daylight. Mrs. Loftus rather im- 
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patiently drew down the blind of the window which 
admitted the sun^ while Dora leaned her head out of 
the other, to catch the fresh breeze, and her eye glanced 
languidly over the cheerful morning scene : the 
hedges sparkling with dew — the skylark singing joy- 
ously aloft (he was not at a ball last night) — the 
flowers seeming to rejoice in the return of day — the 
cows feeding peacefully in the quiet pastures — then the 
blue mountains streaked with gold, or blending with 
the soft clouds that were rolling upwards like smoke, 
in the far distance. what a different scene from 
tliat they had lately quitted! Dora looked at her 
companions, and thought of herself— jaded as much in 
mind as in body — and the contrast was painful enough. 
A band of early labourers passed by, with spades on 
tiieir shoulders, and touched their hats with a cheer- 
ful good-morning to the party in the carriage. Dora 
could not help envying them. " Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening,** she 
thought ; " and we — how hard we have been working all 
night at amusement ! and I feel so weary and yet so 
excited, how can I say my prayers? '* Then the thought 
occurred to her that no evening prayer had passed her 
lips, or found room in her heart that night ; she had 
not asked for God's protection through the hours of 
darkness. Was it that she had not needed his gracious 
care? Had she been more free from dangers and 
temptations in the crowded ball-room than in her bed ? 
But there was no time to pray, — and, besides, the very 
idea seemed almost profene, — ^and Dora sighed inwardly, 
and wished she had been quietly at home. At length 
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the weary pleasure-seekers reached Loftus-town, and 
hastened^ to their chambers, where, after trying to 
exclude the obstinate sunshine, which would penetrate 
through every crevice, they endeavoured to obtain 
their long delayed repose. 

Ikxca, quite dreaded meeting Mr. O'Brien, who was 
to dine with them that day, together with one or twx> 
more of the neighbours. She knew his opinions* about 
the amusements of the world, and feared that his 
interest in her and wish to assist her would be at least 
greatly diminished, when he learned that she had been 
one of the party at the ball. 

; But she found herself mistaken : he looked at her, 
indeed, for a moment, when Mrs. Lofbus spoke of the 
delightful evening they had had, and laughingly added, 
" We are all in your black book, I fear, Mr. O'Brien, for 
we went in a body — father, mother, governess, and 
daughters ! " — but what that look meant she could not 
exactly make out, — ^not contempt certainly, — a little 
surprise perhaps ; but if so, it passed away, for she found 
him talking of something quite different when seated 
near her at dinner. In the evening she was, as usual,, 
asked to sing, but her voice was weaker, and her very 
fingers more unsteady than usual. " No wonder she is 
tired, after all that fatigue last night," said Mrs. Lofbus ; 
" I shall break up quite early, in mercy to all the 
young ladies this evening." 

" You pay rather dear for your pleasure," said Mr. 
O'Biien, smiling good-naturedly at Eleanor, who was 
standing by the piano, to turn over the leaves for 
Dora. 
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** Yes, but one had rather have the fatigue than not 
have the pleasure," replied she;." it was so. delightful 1" 

" Did you enjoy it as much as you expected 1 " said 
he, addressing himself to Dora. 

" I liked it," she answered, rather hesitatingly, " but 
I am sorry I went now; I believe one does pay too 

dear, not merely by fatigue" she glanced at her 

pupils and stopped, and Mr. O'Brien did not attempt 
to continue the conversation ; he saw that the serious 
impression she had received was not lost, as many 
might have supposed, and he thought it best to leave 
her to work her way by herself for the present. The 
party soon separated for the night ; and Dora, with 
feelings of shame and sorrow, took up the Bible which 
had lain untouched the preceding evening, and sat 
down to read, while her sleepy young companion 
bUrried at once to bed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

3^0lD Woxu*si attempte at tefotm stttceelyely. 

The next day Dora had to part from her brother, 
vfhose holiday had now expired. She regretted, when it 
was too late, that she had not said something to him 
about her change of views, but these views were, after 
all, so vague as yet, that she scarcely knew what to say. 
" If I tell him I am all wrong, he will only laugh and 
contradict me, and tell me I am all right," she thought; 
" and then how can I say that I mean to live more seri- 
ously, to give up the vanities of the world, when I have 
just been entering into them so very needlessly: he 
might well distrust a change which brought so little 
fruit." Yet when he was actually gone, Dora was 
sorry that she had lost the opportunity, for he was 
younger than she was, and looked up to her in many 
respects. So, in her first letter after Jemmy's return to 
Dublin, she took occasion to remark, that she wished 
he had seen something more of Mr. O'Brien, as she had 
a feeling that he would have been a useful friend ; and 
though far from guessing why she wished it, her brother 
fully joined with her in the desire, "for," he said, " such 
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pleasant friendly manners were enough to contradict 
what he had heard maintained, about very religious 
people being always disagreeably grave and stiff; " but, 
I suppose," he added, "there are exceptions to every 



Dora had now fully resolved to be one of that class, 
to endeavour to forsake the world, and to live to God; 
but as yet she knew not how to do so. She was per- 
petually striving to overcome faults which had become 
part of herself, and perpetually &lling into them, through 
temptation or old habit. She prayed, indeed, for help, 
but not in the right way ; she was conscious of sin, but 
not of pardon ; she did not see in its true light Christ's 
atoning sacrifice for sin, and still struggled on in her 
own strength, though daily feeling her weakness ; and 
thus her mind was like a troubled sea — better, indeed, 
than the calm of stagnant water, but as far removed 
from peace. 

Mr. O'Brien was not, however, neglectful of his young 
parishioner — ^he was aware of the difficulties that sur- 
rounded her; and though he never liked to force his 
counsels unsought upon any one, he knew that young 
persons often have not courage to ask the help they 
really wish for, and therefore he was on the watch, and, 
when occasion offered, was always ready with the word 
spoken in season, for want of which many a young 
Christian has long gone on struggling in doubt or error. 

Not long afiet her brother's departure, Dora was left, 

rather to her own surprise, as temporary mistress of the 

house, for Mr. and Mrs. Loftus set out on a round of 

visits to several friends and relations, taking with them 

T 
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their eldest daughter and two little boys. The rest of the 
£Eimilj were left behind; and as there was no regular 
housekeeper, and Mrs. Loftus took her own maid 
with her, the household was committed solely to Miss 
Leighton's care. Though apparently adding to her 
duties, this change, in fact, lightened them con»derably, 
for she was enabled to arrange her hours as she liked, 
and was not perpetually interrupted as soon as she 
had sat down with her pupils to lessons, as was yery 
frequently the case when Mrs. Lofibus was at home. 
Dora therefore determined to try and get not only the 
children, but herself, into good regular habits, now 
that she had the power of arranging matters as it 
seemed best to her. With a real conscientious desire 
for reform, she set to work, and some minor points 
were easily enough attained; but the knowledge that 
her authority was but temporary, prevented the young 
folks from falling into her plans, as they might other- 
wise have done, and gave en insecurity to everything. 
Still, she did her best. She introduced the custom of 
having prayers morning and evening with her pupilst, 
and also read a chapter from the Bible with them before 
lessons. These and many more attempts at improving 
those around her, were partly owing to Ellen Henessy's 
suggestions; for Dora, though not timid by nature, yet 
naturally felt averse to doing anything that might ex- 
pose her to annoyance from her employers on their 
return, especially when the chance of doing good was 
so. small ; but her friend, to whom she had now entirely 
opened her heart, and who rejoiced, as may be imagined, 
over her awakening, could not withhold her strong con- 
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viction that Dora had a mission to perform towards her 
pupils, now that her own eyes were opened, and that such 
amiable young people as the elder girls seemed to be, 
must soon be won round by the efforts and example of 
their governess. But Ellen's want of experience made 
her too sanguine; she forgothow very recent was Dora's 
change, how imperfect and undecided her views still 
were in many respects, and how easily she might close 
the door to improvement, and prejudice her charge 
against religion, by sudden or imprudent reforms ; and 
her estimate of her friend was too high to let her fore- 
see the mistakes into which Dora would be likely to 
fall. 

Had Ellen been Mrs. Loftus's governess, she would 
have tried to alter and improve many of their habits, 
in so quiet and unobtrusive a way, — with so much 
humility and gentleness, that she would at least have 
been secure from giving offence, even if her efforts failed. 
But Dora's lively impetuous nature made her under- 
take everything with a high hand ; she was not yet 
aware how nature has to be curbed and restrained on 
every side, even where the motives are the purest and 
noblest. 

It was not above a week after their parents' depar- 
ture, that the children came to Dora to say that they 
wanted to invite some young friends to keep a birth- 
day which was to take place in a day or two. As this 
was an established custom, approved of by their mother, 
Dora of course consented; but she desired to know 
whom they wished to ask, and the young people men- 
tioned did not satisfy her at all— one family, in parti- 
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cular, she knew to consist of vain silly girls, whose 
intimacy with her pupils had annoyed her ever since 
she had been with them. '' Do leave out the Hallorans, 
dear Louisa," said she; " they are not nice companions 
for you, and I would much rather you chose some one 
else." 

" Leave out my own particular friends on my birth- 
day !" exclaimed Louisa — "dear Miss Leighton, I could 
not do so, — mamma always asks them; and if they 
were ten times sillier than my sapient self (which I 
don't believe), I must positively invite them." 

Dora knew that Mrs. Lofbus did constantly ask 
these young ladies, — though she often spoke slightingly 
of them, — and prudence whispered that, however harm- 
ful might be the acquaintance, it was not her part to 
break it off; but, vexed at the failure of her arguments 
with Louisa, she rashly insisted. She was obeyed, 
indeed, but the children were all, and for the first 
time, thoroughly set against her ; — the peace of their 
interior even seemed threatened, for they were too 
much used to have their own way, to yield with a good 
grace ; one cried, and another was sulky, and Louisa 
spoke of giving up her tea-party entirely. Dora's 
affectionate reasonings and assurances that she was 
acting for her good were for some time disregarded ; 
but as her pupils were really attached to her, she at 
last succeeded in restoring something like cheerfulness 
to the party, though the birthday evening was unusually 
flat, nor could her utmost efforts bring the young 
people to their usual spirits. When their guests were 
gone, and she summoned them to prayers, she observed 
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that somethiDg of dislike seemed to have taken the 
place of the good-humoured indiflference with which 
they had received the new custom when she first in- 
troduced it. She even heard Louisa say, in an under 
tone, to her sister Georgina — 

" It is these Methodist ways of Miss Leighton's that 
have done all the mischief, I'm sure, — she won't let the 
Hallorans come to see us, because they act plays and 
don't often go to church; and now you will see, she 
will try to cut oflf one amusement after another, till, 
when mamma comes home, we shall have been reduced 
to singing psalms and reading sermons all day, — ^isn't 
it tiresome that she should be so changed!" 

" I wish," rejoined the other, "that Mr. O'Brien had 
stayed abroad, if that's what he came home for ! " 

Dora was inexpressibly mortified by this; she shed 
tears of disappointment, and lay long awake that night, 
pondering on her ill success. 

The next morning, as she was walking alone to 
the village, because none of the children wished to 
accompany her, and she did not like to desire them^ 
as she was going to call on a poor person, she met 
Mr. O'Brien on his way to the school. He was im- 
mediately struck by the uneasiness which appeared in 
her coimtenance (for Dora's face was a sad tell-tale); 
and thinking that, as she was alone and in rather a 
responsible situation, she might want a friend's assist- 
ance in some way, he took occasion to ask how she 
and her young people went on since the heads of the 
family had left them, and whether she found the charge 
of a household very troublesome. 
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" Indeed," said Dora, " I believe it is my own feiult 
if I do, — -but I am in a great difficulty how to act; 
I should like to tell you about it, and you will see that 
it is very hard to do right in my position. You must 
know the children are allowed to have young friends 
to see them on their birthdays, — now I think many of 
their friends frivolous companions enough, but there is 
one family which really is worse than frivolous : you 
know the Hallorans don't you?" ^ 

" I do, at least by-name and character ; and I cer- 
tainly would not let my children be intimate with 
young ladies so unfortunately brought up as they are." 

" Perhaps you don't know," continued Dora, " that 
they often spend Sunday afternoons in rehearsing for 
private theatricals ; but it is true, I assure you. Now 
they are older than my pupils; but for that very 
reason, they can do them the more harm, — Louisa, 
especially, is injured already by the acquaintance." 
She paused, but as he said nothing, she presently went 
on : " Now it seemed to me that I could not alter my 
own life, and strive to serve God as I wish to do, with- 
out endeavouring to teach those committed to my care 
to avoid evil, and trying to keep them from dangerous 
associates; and so I would not let them have these 
young people to tea — and I thought I was doing right ; 
but yet it has done harm, and in the very thing I was 
most anxious about ! The children have evidently taken 
a dislike to my having prayers and reading the Scrip- 
tures, because they attribute my strictness to religion. 
Oh, Mr. O'Brien, what shall I do 1 — it seems impossible 
to do right." 
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" I think you were mistaken, I own, my dear Mies 
Leighton ; but do not look so distressed — ^your position 
is a difficult one^ and reformers are apt to fail at first ; 
especiaUy," he added, smiling, " if they have a little too 
much zeal!" 

"But ought I to let the children have dangerous 
acquaintances, then ? " asked Dora. 

" You have no power to prevent it, if they be such 
as their parents have been unwise enough to allow 
them to form. If these young persons behaved in a 
manner that you seriously disapproved, in the house 
of which you are temporary mistress, you would be 
quite justified in insisting that they should not come 
again while you were head of the establishment, and, 
at all events, you might prevent their being asked very 
oftesi, and might shew your pupils, as plainly as respect 
for their parents allowed, that you did not like such 
acquaintances, and wky.^^ 

"And you do not think I was justified in doing 
more than this ? " 

" Scarcely, indeed, — ^as the result shews. You need 
not compromise your own views or conduct in the least, 
but endeavour to make religion pleasing in the eyes of 
your young charge, as far as is possible, and beware of 
harshness or censoriousness, which are no necessary 
accompaniments of even the strictest and most watch- 
ful Christian life." 

" How very hard it is to do right ! " said Dora, de- 
spondingly; "I feel as if I never could become an 
accepted servant of the Lord, for the more I labour 
upon my conduct, and seek for work to do, the more 
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numerous are the difficulties which rise up before me, 
— I sometimes feel ready to despair ! '* 

" But tell me," said Mr. O'Brien gently, " on what 
do you hang your hopes of being an accepted servant 
of our blessed Saviour 1 is it on account of the work 
that you shall do for him ? " 

Dora hesitated. " Not exactly," she said, " because 
I know that I can do so little — perhaps, even as I 
have lately found, may do more harm than good 
by my endeavours; I can only hope that He who 
sees the heart will accept my heart's desire to sarve 
him." 

" But can you be sure that that very desire is not 
sometimes mixed with other feelings? can you always 
be so secure of your motives as to feel that they alone 
ought to entitle you to acceptance with Christ 1 do 
you not often find (I am sure / do), when you think 
you are labouring solely for him, that vanity or self- 
will have somehow or other crept into your heart ?" 

" One would think you had been in my heart !" said 
Dora, rather sadly, " for I am sure you describe my 
state only too well; indeed, I have long been feeling 
bitterly that my very thoughts are mixed with sin. 
Oh, what shall Idol" 

" Think rather ^rs^, my dear friend, on what has been 
done for you. The Son of God came down to die for sin- 
ners; and if he were now in his earthly form before you, 
would he not say in answer to your anxious ques- 
tion, 'What shall I do?' 'Believe, and thou shalt be 
saved'?" 

Dora looked up as if a new idea had fallen upon her 
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mind, but she made no answer ; and after a moment* s 
silencd, he continued, " Our Lord would certainly not 
tell you to go first, and do some work for him.*' 

" I know," exclaimed Dora, ^Hhat it is his death alone 
that saves usj but surely those alone can be saved who 
endeavour and are determined to live according to his 
holy law." 

" Yes, because it is only such who do truly and 
really believe; the works of the Christian are the proofs 
of his feith ; the tree, if it be of the right sort, must be 
fruitful. But what I want you to bear in mind is, that 
* by grace we are saved throughfatth' — that our labours, 
could they be unceasing and crowned with success, 
could in no way kelp that salvation which is the free 
gift of God to such as believe; and, indeed, my dear 
friend, this belief implies more than you seem to ima- 
gine. We are told that we must ' be converted, and 
become as little children.' Now, grace can alone thus 
change the proud, hard heart of man ; and the heart 
once changed, the Christian's work is begun — ^not ended : 
he must take to himself the whole armour of God, 
and * continue Christ's faithful servant and soldier to 
his life's end.'" 

" But," said Dora, checking the tears which shewed 
she was conscious of such a change working in her heart, 
" can we ever hope, even when renewed and aided by 
grace, to fulfil God's holy law perfectly 1 for it seems to 
me, from the knowledge I have lately gained of my own 
heart, as if it were impossible for poor sinners to fulfil 
the requirement to be ' holy as he is holy.' We are told 
Christ is able to present us faultless before his throne j 
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but how 1 who on earth has even approached such per- 
fection 1" 

" You are right — ^wecan never be faultless inourselves; 
but we will see if St. Paul can resolve your difficulty," 
said Mr. O'Brien, turning over the leaves of his well* 
worn pocket Bible. Dora read the verse he pointed out 
to her : " For he hath made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him." " If you think that passage over," 
said he, '^you wiU find that it contains an answer. There 
are several more which I could name to you, but we are 
now at the school-door, and I am already late, — ^the next 
time we meet we will talk out the subject more fiilly. 
Stay," he added, as Dora was going on, after shaking 
hands with him, and trying not very successfully to ex- 
press her grateful feelings for his interest in her, "stay 
one moment — I am just in want of a Sundaynschool 
teacher, one of mine having recently left the neighr 
bourhood ; may I hope for your assistance in her 
place 1 you see there will be no want of work for 
you!" 

"I will gladly undertake the office, though I am 
aware of being but ill fitted for it," said Dora ; " and 
meantime I will try and keep a right medium in my 
home labours, which, indeed, I fear I have made harder 
than before by my indiscretion." 

" It has been truly said," replied Mr. O'Brien, " that 
it is easier to curb zeal than to supply its want ; most 
heartily will I pray that one so earnest in wishing to 
devote herself to the service of her Saviour, may be 
enlightened and guided by His unerring hand." 
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They now parted, and Dora continued her walk 
to the cabin which had been her destination. She 
entered it, thoughtful, yet more cheerful than she had 
been for some time ; and the sick woman she came to 
visit was in that happy state of mind which it is a 
privilege to be permitted to witness, when Christian 
faith and hope, and Christian patience, rise triumphant 
over the pain and weakness of an incurable disease. 

Dora regretted that none of her pupils were with 
her — the lesson, she thought, might have touched their 
young hearts; but they had the common dislike of 
lively young people to a sick-room and to serious talk ; 
and when on her return she tried to persuade one of 
them to go with her on her next visit to poor Kate 
EeiUy, and spoke of her trials and patience, she could 
easily see by the faces of her listeners that little or no 
interest was excited in them, though Louisa, who had 
all her mother's goodnature, exclaimed, " Poor thing ! 
we must ask cook to make her some broth or jelly ; it 
must be dreadful to be always ill, and with so few com- 
forts : I only hope the poor don't feel it as I should — 
they are used to hardships, poor creatures ! " 

" In such suffering as this, riches or poverty make 
little difference," said Dora — " some slight relief wealth 
might obtain for poor Kate, but not much ; only one 
thing can give real comfort under so heavy a trial — 
the peace of God in the heart, and the knowledge that 
each weary day brings the sufferer nearer to her eternal 
rest and joy in the place prepared for her by her 
Saviour. This sure hope which she possesses makes 
Kate happier than many who never knew an ache or 
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pain." Dora stopped rather abruptly, for she saw she 
was getting above Louisa's comprehension, and she 
almost reproached herself for expecting that she could 
be understood by those to whom the world was as yet 
all brightness. 

She opened the piano, therefore, and changed the 
conversation by telling Louisa to come and practise 
her duet, in order to have it perfect when her mamma 
should return. " I can play it with you now," she said, 
" but in the afternoon I expect little Kathleen O'Brien 
for her lesson of music, and I have also promised to 
begin French with her ; so I may not have time for 
your duet then, Louisa." 

" The children will be glad to see Katie again," said 
Louisa, as she hunted for her music-book — ^never in its 
right place ; " she is a dear little thing. What kept her 
away all last week 1 " 

" A cold," her papa said ; " but she is well now, and is 
to be here at two o'clock." 

" I don't wonder she likes coming," observed Louisa ; 
" this must be a nice lively place after her own home — 
though, indeed, I suppose you would approve of all Mr. 
O'Brien's strict ways now, Miss Leighton ! " 

"I believe Katie and her little brother are very 
merry at home," answered Dora, smiling. 

"Mamma says," continued Louisa, "that he was 
made so strict, and serious, and all that, by his wife 
having been such an ill-tempered, disagreeable woman, 
and making his home so wretched." 

" Made strict by having a bad wife ! how was that 1 " 
asked Dora. 
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"Oh, I mean that she made him so unhappy with 
her dreadful temper, that he had nothing but religion 
to comfort him, and took to reading his Bible from 
morning till night, and visiting the poor, and so forth." 

" Why, that is not very unnatural in a clergyman," 
said Dora. 

" No j but it was before he took orders, I believe, 
when he was quite a young man, and had been only 
married a year or two ; then he became a clergyman 
as the only thing he was fit for, though he had fortune 
enough to have lived without a profession, mamma 
says. His wife died just before he came here, four 
years ago ; and I believe he made a solemn vow never 
to be drawn into matrimony again. Nor will poor. 
Katie ever be allowed to think of marrying when she 
grows up, lest she should make such a blunder as her 
father did. She is the very apple of his eye, you 
know ; even more of a pet than little Harry, because 
he had lost one or two children before she was bom." 

" It does not follow that he will insist on her never 
Daarrying," said Dora, smiling; "but come, Louisa, 
dear, if I let you chatter any more we shall never play 
our duet." 

The remainder of Dora's reign was at least peaceful 
and quiet, and her efforts to improve her young charge, 
though greatly hindered by previous bad habits and 
worldly examples, were yet not entirely lost, while her 
greater cautiousness prevented her from making her- 
self disliked by even the most saucy and turbulent of 
the young party. The obnoxious family of the Hallo- 
rans paid one or two visits, and Dora was obliged to 
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allow her pupils to spend one afternoon with them ; 
but she took care to accompany them herself, so that 
no great harm was done. She was even more con- 
vinced than before, that she could not prevent this 
acquaintance, for Mrs. Loftus remarked, in a letter to 
Louisa, written soon after the birth-day, that she had 
never seen any reason to disapprove of their friendship 
with the Miss Hallorans, and that, on many accounts, 
she could not think of being uncivil to them; adding 
that, while Miss Leighton was present, they could, she 
was sure, gain no harm fr<to any acquaintance, even 
though not quite so well brought up as themselves. 
No allusion, however, was made to Dora's exertion of 
authority when the travellers returned home. Mrs. 
Loftus seemed well satisfied with everything, and 
praised Miss Leighton for keeping the children in such 
order. 

Soon Dora's own time of enjoyment was coming. 
In the beginning of September, Mr. Loftus expected his 
nephew for a few weeks' shooting, and he was again to 
be accompanied by her brother, who was a favourite 
with all the family, so that they liked to have him on 
his own account as well as his sister's. The rather 
anxious months that had passed were more than com- 
pensated for by the pleasure of soon seeing Jemmy 
again ; and the disappointment of not going to her 
uncle's this summer was nearly forgotten in the present 
delight. 






CHAPTER V. 
JCfre Sirft iWan'j$ Cairn* 

" And where is your brother this afternoon 1 " asked 
Mrs. Loftus, as she and Dora were standing at the 
hall door a day or two after the arrival of the young 
men. " I thought, as they had a couple of hours' 
shooting before breakfast this morning, that he and 
Harry meant to devote the afternoon to driving with 
us ladies." 

'* You are very kind, ma'am, to give James the 
opportunity," said Dora ; " but he has just begged me 
to make his excuses for not coming with us to-day, for 
Mr. O'Brien asked him to go on an excursion over the 
mountain, to see a sick person who has sent for him. 
The way being through a wild, picturesque part of the 
country, he thought my brother would like the ride. 
He offered your nephew to accompany him also, I be- 
lieve." 

" Which I declined, with many thanks," said Harry 
Lqftus, who joined them as she spoke. *' I like a ride 
after the hounds, or to visit one's friends, or so ; but 
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to go with a parson to see sick folks, in their dirty 
cabins, is not exactly to my taste, I own." 

Dora looked rather annoyed, but only remarked, 
" It was very kind of Mr. O'Brien to lend James his 
car-horse to ride on this occasion." 

" Yes, he is a good-natured man, indeed," said Mra 
Loftus; " and Harry is quite mistaken if he thinks that 
he is always preaching. I daresay Mr. Leighton will 
have a very pleasant expedition, and he need not go 
into the cabins, you know. But come, Harry, here is 
the car, and we ought to be starting." 

Dora and her pupils hastened to take their places in 
the car, and they drove off to spend the afternoon, as 
they usually did when it was fine, in paying distant 
country visits, winding up with a call at the shop or 
the post-office in the nearest town. The governeas, 
with one or two of her pupils, was very frequently in- 
cluded in the party (unless Mrs. Loftus happened to 
have guests in the house), for she liked Dora's society, 
and was also willing to gratify her daughters, who 
were always glad to have so pleasant a companion with 
them. 

It was not far from dinner-time when they returned 
home, and Dora was surprised to find that her brother 
had not yet made his appearance. She was not only 
surprised, but alarmed, however, when dinner was over, 
and there were still no signs of him. She began to 
fear that something had gone amiss, and to glance un- 
easily, first at the clock over the fireplace, and then at 
the window, which, as it was now nearly dark, could not 
afford her much assistance, even had the missing indi- 
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yidual been on his way up the gravel walk which led to 
the front door. 

'^ No doubt they came back later than they intended, 
and Mr. O'Brien will h^ve kept him to dinner at the 
glebe/' said Mrs. Lofbus in answer to Dora's nervous 
apologies for her brother's absence. 

** Don't be uneasy, Miss Leighton," added her hus- 
band ; ** our's is a quiet county, I assure you — shots 
from behind a hedge are not in our way." 

*' I was not exactly thinking of shots," she replied, 
trying to smile ; " but there are many accidents which 
might happen — a horse falling, or getting bogged ; you 
know they had to go a cross country, part of the way, 
and I beheve there are some very dangerous spots on 
the mountain." 

" It "was rash to stay out so late, certainly," observed 
Mrs. Lofbus. 

" Depend on it, they are quite safe !" said her nephew, 
" and will soon come home, and laugh at your fears. 
Let me pour you out a glass of wine. Miss Leighton, 
and banish all your gloomy forebodings." 

Dora did her best at least to conceal them ; but when 
the party were in the drawing-room, with shutters closed 
and curtains drawn, she felt her terrors doubled; it 
seemed as if it was quite settled that no one was to be 
looked for any more ; she endeavoured vainly to sing 
and play as usual, every sound made her start and rise 
from her seat; and she was relieved when tea came to 
occupy the rest of the party, and release her from the 
piano. 

At length ten o'clock struck, and then even Mr. 
u 
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Loftus became really alarmed. " It is high time they 
were back, I declare 1" he exclaimed ; " I had no idea it 
wafi so late. 1*11 send oyer to Mr, O'Brien's, and inquire 
if they can be there by chance, though it's not likdy.*^ 
He rang, and despatched a servant accordingly, who, 
however, returned in hsdf an hour with the information 
that the servants at the glebe were in great uneasiness, 
and that the children had cried themselves to sleep. 

Dora clasped her hands in grief and terror, which she 
e<mld no longer attempt to conceal Mr. Loftus un- 
ban^ one of the windows, and looked out into the 
darkness ; the children crowded round Dora in affec- 
tionate sympathy, which, however, they dis^yed by 
tiecounting all the frightful stories of murders, bog-holes, 
broken bridges, and other midnight horrors, they could 
possibly recollect, so that their kindness was not of a 
consolatory nature. 

" Noyfr io^ Miss Leighton, don't let those ally chil- 
dren t&tsify you with their absurd storiesi, half of whioh, 
I ameure, are inventions," cried Mrs. Loftus. '^ I dai^ 
say it will turn out that they lost their way, and had to 
UQtk a lodging with the first hospitable person they came 
a;eross ; for, as to attempting to come down this side of 
the moimtain after dark, it would be a pece of mad^ 
liess Mr. O'Brien could never be guilty of ; so let us all 
go to bed, and hope for the best, as there is really 
nothing to be done.^' 

Dora looked aghast at the notion of going quietly to 
bed, and pleaded hard to be allowed to sit up and ke^ 
the key of the house door. Mrs. Loftus easily con- 
sented, though advising her not to think of such a 
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thing, as it was quite foolish, and her brother would 
certainly not appear till the morning. At last every 
OBe was gone^ and Dora was left alone with her fiust in- 
creasing terrors : it was near midnight, and the window, 
which had be^i left un&stened, shewed her that the 
mght was cloudy, though fine; and that the moon 
seemed, like herself^ vainly endeavouring to pierce the 
dax^ness j occasionally it shed a feeble ray across the 
field and pathway, but soon the clouds again spread 
themselves over it, and all was dark as before. 

Oa occafdons like these, the mind hurries over sup- 
positious events with astonishing rapidity ; and after 
paaaing in hasty review all the accidents which could 
possibly have happened, Dora came to feel as if, instead 
of being possible, they were certain; nay, asif they were 
all happening at once, or at least in rapid succession. She 
seemed actually to see, in her mental vision, the wild 
mountain-side on which she imagined her brother and 
hk firiend to be — she fimcied siie saw the horses, now 
struggling in the soft ground, now slipping among the 
loose wet stones in the bed of a half-dry torrent; then 
one seemed to fall, with a groan — it was Jemmy ! now 
B&r. O'Brien sprang to the ground, and dragged him 
from under the horse— she could not see whether he 
was kiHed or not ! Then the scene changed, and a band 
of ruffians were passing by : he was mounted again, and 
riding briskly; ihey stop him — he is pulled from hid 
horse — ^thewild, fierce countenances look like demons in 
the cold moonlight ;• Mr, O'Brien is now the chief vic- 
tim ; he is struck down— ^no, it is not he, it is Jemmy 
fldU-^the ruffians havedisappeared, and he lies extended 
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on the lonely Mil-side, Mr. O'Brien stooping over him, 
and trying to m^ke him hear. 

" Oh, Jemmy !" cried Dora, half aloud, and rousing 
herself from her reverie as the thought of the great 
future, as connected with him, rushed before her mind. 
Dearly as she loved Mm, and numerous as were his good 
qualities, especially when viewed by the partial light of 
affection, Dora could not feel that her brother was fit to 
die : a respect for religion, and a general wish to do his 
duty, was all she could say for Mm, and for many 
years she had been accustomed to think it was. quite 
enough — at any rate for a young man. But since the 
important change in herself, she had been often uneasy 
about him, and had resolved that this second visit to 
Loftus-town should not be wasted, as the first had been, 
through fiilse shame on her part. She had not as yet, 
however, found a fitting opportunity to speak with 
Jemmy about her altered views : it is, indeed, not easy 
to broach a subject wMch one party tries good-humour- 
edly to ward off; and, besides, he had not been more than 
three days in the house. But she reproached herself 
now for not having tried to bring the question before 
him in spite of any hindrance. She wished she knew 
more of the state of his mind. 

" Oh, if he should now be near death !" she mentally 
exclaimed; " oh, Jemmy! what shall I do for you?" 
" You can 'pray^ answered an inward voice, to whose 
warnings and consolations Dora was not now deaf. 
She sank on her knees immediately and poured out her 
heart for Mm as she had never done before, often as he 
had been the subject of her prayers. Her terrors began 
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gradually to subside as she was thus engaged; and when 
she rose^ and again took her stand at the window, she was 
calm, and though still full of anxiety, felt at least more 
ready to trust all things to her heavenly Father's hand. 

Just as it struck two, she thought she heard the 
sound of footsteps on the gravel, and to her great joy 
she perceived a man with a lantern rapidly approaching 
the house. Her heart beat so &st that she could scarcely 
breathe as he came nearer. In another moment, she 
perceived by his walk that it was James ; and an ardent 
thanksgiving burst from her heart and her lips, as she 
flew to unlock the door. Yet, even in her joy there was 
fear and doubt, for might not her brother be coming 
thus alone in search of assistance for Mr. O'Brien ? She 
threw open the door, however, without an instant's delay, 
and clung in speechless agitation round Jemmy's neck« 
"How alarmed you must have been, dearest 1" he said, 
as she drew him into the hall. " I am so sorry; but it 
could not be helped, as you shall hear by and by — 
we are both safe, thank God ; I left Mr. O'Brien at 
home, and he lent me this lantern, as I would come 
on here even at the risk of disturbing the &mily, rather 
than letting you remain in anxiety all night." 

"Thank you for sparing me so many hours of misery, 
dear Jemmy ; but now tell me what has happened.'* 
A voice on the stairs here interrupted Bora ; and per- 
ceiving that some of the &mily had been roused by the 
opening of the doors, she ran up to tell Eleanor, whom 
she met in the passage, that all was well, and then has* 
tened back to the parlour. 

" How pale and exhausted you look !" she exclaimed, 
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^hen she saw him in the full light of the candles ; '* where 
Aawe you been?" 

'^ In a little fray, Dora ; but don't be alarmed — we 
are quite safe, as you see. I look tired because I am 
£ettting, I daresay." 

^* Then, before I hear your story, I will try and find 
you something to eat," said Dora; and repressing her 
curiosity for a few minutes, she hurried to the kitchen 
in search of some bread and meat. Fortunately for h^ 
it waa not a household in which everything was kept 
under lock and key, and she soon discovered enough to 
supply the wants of more than one weary traveller. 

*' And now, tell me where you have been, and what 
fray you and Mr. O'Brien have got entangled in," she 
said, as soon as he had eaten a few mouthfdis ; " I am 
dying to know." 

^' Why, Dora, I seem to have lived through a month 
Mnce I left you this morning — such strange scenes! But 
111 tell you ail in due order. You know it was to visit a 
dying man that Mr. (yBrienhad to go that long distance?" 

" Yes, some one beyond his own parish, I under- 
stood," said Bora. 

" Well," continued James, " this man, whose name 
was Hanlon, was a Romanist; but he had several times 
attended the funerals of Protestant friends or relatives, 
and had heard Mr. O'Brien discourse, as he always does 
on these occasions, in the churchyard — (for the Roman- 
ists won't enter the church, you know, but they are not 
afraid of the churchyard) ; and this poor fellow, it seems, 
laid what he heard to heart; it put him upon getting a 
Bible for himself, and, when taken with a mortal illness 
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not very long after, ho sent to Mr. O'Brien to beg he 
would visit him." 

" Did Mr. O'Brien tell you this while you were 
riding?" said Dora, looking anxiously at her brother, 
for his manner of speaking struck her as unlike his usual 
way, of putting aside serious subjects, and filled her with 
hope that he, like the poor Roman Catholic, had heard 
something which he had " taken to heart." 

" Yes, Dora, he told me that, and much more ; we 
had a great deal of talk. I begin to see things very dif- 
ferently ; I see how blind I have been ! and only think 
of my trying to avoid letting you speak to me on reli- 
gious subjects, Dora — how ashamed I feel !" 

" Oh, Jemmy, if God has shewn you the truth 
through a far better instrument than your poor weak 
sister, how can she be otherwise than thankful 1" cried 
Dora, clasping his hand, while her eyes swam in tears, 
and the night's adventure was almost forgotten in a 
deeper interest. 

" I could scarcely t^l you all, even if we had time, 
Dora," he continued, after a pause ; *' but I can assure 
you, I have learned something from this day's work. 
Well, to go on with my story : after a long ride through 
some beautiful wild country, we came to the poor man's 
cabin; but to get in was a problem, for a group of boys 
were clustered at a short distance, evidently on the 
watch for us, and in a few minutes several men came 
from behind the turf stacks, with most threatening looks 
and expressions," 

" They had got warning of the Protestant clergy- 
man's visit, I suppose," said Dora. 
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" Yes, it had got wind somehow, through the wretched 
wife, I believe; the priest had been sent for, but had not 
yet arrived, and these people were guarding the door to 
keep Mr. O'Brien out meantime. He does not like to 
give way if it can be helped, as you know; so he began 
by speaking to the men, but they were too excited to 
listen, and literally drowned his voice — though it is a 
powerful one when he chooses to exert it. I glanced 
round to see if no friend was concealed among the 
froop of enemies, and perceived a young woman peep- 
ing from behind a heap of rubbish, and making signs 
to us not to attempt an entrance. I thought by her 
looks she was well disposed ; and after a few words 
with Mr. O'Brien (spoken in French, that they might 
not understand), we turned the horses' heads, and rode 
off amid groans and hisses of triumph; but as soon as 
the uneven groimd enabled us to get out of sight, we 
left the road, and scrambled up a steep path, till we 
came to a spot where shelving rocks and tufts of holly 
and furze quite concealed us from observation. Here we 
sat down, as Mr. O^Brien said he had no doubt the boy 
who had come to him yesterday with the message would 
soon find us out, and tell us whether there was any 
chance of getting to his &ther. The girl was Hanlon's 
eldest daughter, and had also attended a scriptural 
school, and was well disposed to us." 

"Stop, Jemmy!" cried Dora, interrupting him, 
" what's that on your sleeve ? and it is all torn, I see — 
you are hurt ! why did you not tell me before 1" 

" It is nothing of any consequence, dearest, and I 
had forgotten it ; I see it is bleeding again now." He 
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turned up his sleeve/ as he spoke, and shewed her a 
bruise and cut on the arm made by a sharp stone. " I 
got that afterwards — I will tell you about it presently. 
I think God has marked me for his service, Bora/' he 
continued, with a meaning smile. For a moment Dora 
could not speak, she hid her face on his shoulder in 
silence, but soon she recollected herself and proceeded 
to tie a handkerchief wetted with cold water round the 
wounded arm, and begged him to continue his adven- 
tures, while she performed the part of surgeon. 

" In about an hour," he said, " the little boy came to 
us, creeping along with great caution ; he said that, 
thinking we were quite frightened off, the men had 
returned to their work of turf-cutting in the bog 
about a quarter of a mile distant, setting the mother 
to watch, in case we might come back : the priest had 
sent word he would be with them in a couple of hours, 
at furthest." 

'< And how could you get in if the woman was at the 
door ?" said Dora. 

" Oh, it was a regular case of stratagem, I assure 
you ; the child brought up an elder brother to watch 
the horses (which we had tied to a stump), and he con- 
ducted us down the hill by another path, creeping along 
like thieves or rebels till we got to the back of the 
cabin. The woman's daughter was keeping her occu- 
pied at the front, and the boy shewed us what he called 
a ' nate hole in the roof,' by means of which, as the 
roof sloped up against a steep bank, we got into the 
cabin without much difficulty, though we certainly were 
none of the cleanest when w^ arrived at the bottom. The 
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girl contrived, either by upsetting the baby, or the 
milk pail, or something, to distract the mother's atten- 
tion till we were safely landed by the poor man's bed- 
side 1 ^ Here he is at last ! ' said the boy to his 
&ther. 

** Oh, Dora ! how he looked up whto he saw Mr. 
O'Brien's &ce ; such a smile passed oyer his haggard 
countenance ! * And so you're come at last, sir — glory 
be to God for it !' he said, faintly. 'I was fearing 
they'd never let you in, once poor Peggy found out I 
had sent to you.' Mr. O'Brien stopped him in the 
midst of his expressions of gratitude, and reminded 
him our time was short ; the boy kept watch at the 
door, which he had managed to &sten, and Mr O'Brien 
took out his Bible and read and talked for some time, 
s^d asked the man some questions." 

" Dear Jemmy, can't you remember some part of 
what he said?" 

" I remember more than I could repeat just now, 
Dora ; my mind is almost too full ! That poor dying 
creature — do you know, I really envied him, he was 
so &r fitter to go than I ! All my human learning 
seeded to turn to mere smoke before his simple stead- 
fiEist &ith ; even the fear of death was sunk in his hopes 
for the future, and his joyful trust in a Saviour's atone- 
ment. ' You taught me first where to look for salva- 
tion,' he said to Mr. O'Brien, — 'you pointed out the 
light to one that was in darkness, and God opened my 
eyes to see that light, praise be to His holy name I' 
Oh, I wish I could bring the whole scene before you, 
Dora, for it was one never to be forgotten ! " 
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''But," said Dora, "why, if bis views had changed 
so much, had he never come to Mr. O'Brien before, and 
openly confessed it all )*' 

" Ah ! the fear of bis neighbours and of the priest's 
vengeance kept the poor fellow from speaking out, 
though he declared he had often longed to do so, 
and to come to his reverence to get some instruction, 
as he said ; but his elder children had long been at 
the scriptural school, and when this illness came he 
sent one of them for Mr. O^Brien at once ; his fears 
seemed all to leave him, he said, but the mother con- 
trived to prevent the boy from going for two or three 
days ; at last he eluded her, and brought the message." 

" Well, and how did it all end ? and how did you 
get the blow. Jemmy 1" 

*' You shall hear, dearest. The reading was uninter- 
rupted for some time, as the poor woman, having been 
up all the previous night with her sick husband, had 
feJlen a^eep as she sat on a stone outside the cabin ; 
but just as Mr. O'Brien had risen to take leave of the 
poor man, after praying with him, we heard a loud noise 
at the door, and the daughter burst in, exclaiming, that 
the priest was coming up the road, and the men and 
boys were running before him, shouting and bawling on 
account of their triumph, as they supposed. * Never 
mind, sir,' said the sick man, ^ he can^t hurt me now.' 
Just then the wife rushed up to the bed. She had 
discovered our presence, and her rage was unbounded. 
She stood cursing till she was out of breath, and took 
up a three-legged stool to hurl at Mr. O'Brien's head, 
but we disarmed her, with some ado. Meantime poor 
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Hanlon had raised himself a little by the help of his 
daughter, and called to his wife in his feeble voice, 
entreating her to remember that it was by his own 
^^ish his reverence was there. * And you know, 
Peggy,' he said, * he couldn't refuse a dying cratur like 
me ! ' He then tried to speak to her of the peace he 
enjoyed, and said Mr. O'Brien was the Lord's messenger, 
and came only to speak the Lord's own words. But 
the wrenched woman soon interrupted him, and re- 
doubled her clamour. ' Ah, then, amn't I the miserable 
woman,' she shrieked out, ' to have my husband die a 
heretic ? and all through t/ou — ^my bitter curse an you ! ' 
and again she would have flown at Mr. O'Brien, but 
her children held her back. * I know you forgive her, 
sir,' said the man. * Ah, Peggy, for the love of God, 
stop ! — ^but you don't know what that manes — so you 
don't, you poor dark cratur !' " 

"Bear Jemmy, I wonder you were not afraid to 
linger, when you knew that the whole troop were close 
at hand." 

" If you had been there, Dora, you would have seen 
that the interest of the present moment was too ab> 
sorbing to let one think of danger. The children, 
indeed, were urging us to hurry away, but we could 
not help stopping to take ferewell of the poor fellow, 
whose last moments were to be so sadly harassed. 
But for the certainty of causing even worse disturbance, 
Mr. O'Brien would have risked everything to stay by 
him to the end (which his poor wife was doing her 
best to hasten). As I took his trembling hand, he 
said, after thanking me for coming to see him, < Tou 
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are young, sir, to have started on the right path — and 
oh, mind the words of a dying sinner — ^for it's in the 
shadow of death I am — Jesus is mighty to save, trust in 
Him!' The &iling voice would not let him say more, 
and we hurried to the door; but those words rang in 
my ears — I heard nothing else — ^for oh, Dora I it was 
not true of me — I. had not chosen the right path; it was 
only by accident that I stood beside a Christian's 
deathbed!" 

" But it is now true, it will be true of you, dearest 
James; you are going to be a follower of the Saviour 
now— I feel sure of it !" cried Dora. 

♦< My eyes are opened indeed!" he replied, *'and I do 
see my own sinfulness and need of pardon and atone- 
ment in a way which shews me I could never have 
believed before." 

For some minutes both remained silent. /'Dora," 
said James, at length, '' nothing surprised me more 
than to hear Mr. O'Brien say that all alike needed to 
pray, < Create in me a clean heart, God !' that all were 
rebels in His sight till pardoned and redeemed. I used 
to think that it was mere cant to call every one sinful ; 
joxxy for instance. Bora, it never occurred tp me that you 
needed any change ; and I was almost angry when he 
mentioned that he had reason to hope you had been for 
some time convinced of this." 

" Ah, Jemmy, how blindly partial you were !" 

" You should have seen how kindly he looked, Dora, 
as he laid his hand on my horse's mane, and said, ' My 
.dear friend, you will not love your sister less, but more, 
when you love her as I trust you will one day, and as 
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you may do ihis very mght-^-ds a follow-pilgrkn and ft 
feUow-siiiiier, pardoned and redeemed by th^ earns 
Saviour!'" 

Dora's eyes filled with tears \ and it was not till the 
striking of the clock reminded her how late it was 
getting, that she recollected she had not yet heard all 
the history of the night's adventures. She then urged 
him to finish the account. 

"We were met at the door," said her brother, "by 
the whole party who had assailed us before, tuA be- 
tween cheering and hooting, they drowned the v^ 
priest's voice. He certainly did not attempt to restrain 
them, bu:t whether he actually set them on, I cantiot 
say. I really thought they would have killed us both, 
but we broke through the crowd at last. Mr. O'Brien 
got severely struck with a stick, but was not injured 
seriously. The poor man's sons, indeed, did their best 
to inake a passage for us, and I even thought there was 
a man among our enetties who was friendly at hearty 
and warded ofT several blows. The moment we got 
through the door, we made a dash over a low waQ, and 
then ran for it, followed only by curses and showers of 
stones, , one of which hit me in the arm — ^it is my badge 
of service, Dora, and I hope never to dishonour the 
mark Gk>d has set upon me this night ! 

"We reached the horses in safety, and were soon 
riding homewcurds. One of the boys came after us 
before we had gone &r, to say that his father was quite 
insensible, and the priest could not rouse him to speak 
at all. I trust he may not wake again in this world. 

" We had to return by a very circuitous route in 
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order to avoid the dangerous ^oiind. I suppose we 
must have been at least ten miles roimd, and then 
we had to come the last three miles at a foot pace, it 
was so dark, and the horses were so tired. All that 
made us very late. It was half-past one when we 
reached the glebe, and then I walked on here. Mr. 
O'Brien said that, had he anticipated such a fray, he 
would not have asked me to accompany him, of course ; 
but I could say with truth how glad I felt that it had 
been as it was. I have lived through a lifetime since 
the morning 1 " 

"You really look quite tired and over excited, 
Jemmy," said Dora. " You have talked enough, I am 
gm^, and must go to rest immediately, or we shall 
have you in a fever. I could sit herer talking with you 
till broad daylight, which, by the way, is not very far 
off; but you will be ill if you do not get a little 
sleep j come, here is a bed-candle" — and as she spoke, 
flftie extinguished the drawing room candles, and they 
both proceeded as quietly as possible up stairs to their 
respective chambers. 

Very tired did Dora feel when at length she lay 
cbw^; but how difi^rent was her fatigue from that she 
had experienced on the night of the ball ! She fell asleep 
with prayers of thanksgiving in her heart ; and when 
file awoke, it was with an overpowering sense of the 
mercy vouchsafed to her, which made her eyes glisten 
with tears ^ joy and gratitude. 



CHAPTER VI. 
betters from f^otne. 

The family were still in the breakfost-room when 
Mr. O'Brien called to make his apologies for detaining 
their young guest so late the preceding night. Mrs. 
Lofbus assured him that no excuses were necessary, 
as Mr. Leighton had explained everything ; " and of 
course," added she, "you are both written down as 
heroes from this time forth !" 

"Very undeservedly," said Mr. O'Brien; "for we 
actually commenced proceedings by taking to flight, 
though discretion made such a step needful under our 
circumstances." 

*< Discretion !" exclaimed Mr. Loftus, laying down 
his newspaper, " you have no right to claim such a 
quality, O'Brien, after last night's affray ; if you were 
discreet, you would let the Romanists alone, as I am 
always telling you. Now, I dare say you have made 
an enemy for life of the priest over the moimtains 
yonder ; and even our own Father Eavenagh, though 
the quietest man in the world, will be angry and hurt 
when it reaches his ears, as no doubt it will ere long. 
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He was saying to me the very last time he dined here, 
that if you could but know how happy and peaceful 
the people were in your predecessor's time, you would 
not go on as you do." 

Mr. O'Brien made a slight reply, and rather tried to 
let the subject drop, as it was one they had often dis- 
cussed, and on which they were not likely ever to 
agree ; but young Leighton, roused for the first time 
to take an interest in matters hitherto indifferent to 
him, would not take the hint. 

« Surely, sir," he said, " it is a fair field— Father Ka- 
venagh may bring any one iie can to mass, may he not 1 " 

"Ah, but he does not want to do so," said Mr. 
Loftus j " his new curate, indeed, is something of a pro- 
selytiser, and rather fierce now and then ; but that is 
Mr. O'Brien's doing, — until he came here four years 
ago, and took to holding forth at funerals, in the open 
air, and giving away Bibles, and so forth, everything 
was as quiet as" 

" As stagnant water," interposed Mr. O'Brien, smiling. 
" No, no, Mr. Loftus, the souls of our neighbours are 
too precious to be left in that way, when there appears 
any possibility of our doing them good." 

/* Ay, but, with the best intentions, one may do more 
harm than good," rejoined Mr. Loftus ; " and peace and 
quiet are too valuable commodities to be parted with 
so easily. It's the fashion of the day, I know — contro- 
versy is everywhere now j but I confess I have old- 
fitshioned tastes, and prefer the old ways." 

** Why did you cut down that old apple-tree I used 
to see firom this window ?" said Mr. O'Brien. 
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" Not because it was old," replied Mr. Loftus, " but 
because its fruit was worthless, and it was also an ugly 
object in the meadow." 

" That is just why I invite my poor Roman Catholic 
parishioners to change their belief; not because it is 
old, but because it is erroneous, and bears bad fruit." 

"You talk of your parishioners," interposed Mrs. 
Loftus ; " but really, my dear Mr. O'Brien, that is going 
a little too &r, — the Romanists are Father Kavenagh's 
parishioners, not your's." 

" They are included within the bounds of that dis- 
trict to which I am appointed," said Mr. O'Brien; " and 
though the solemn vow I took at my ordination to en- 
deavour 'to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God's Word,' referred, 
no doubt, principally to the congregation especially 
committed to my charge, I cannot admit that it is 
absolutely limited to these, or that a minister of Christ 
is not bound to give more or less of his time and 
energies to putting the truth before any inhabitant 
of his parish who may be in error. This much as a 
clergyman — as a Christian, I hold that every one is 
bound to use every fitting opportunity of shewing 
light to those that are in darkness, wherever or who- 
ever they may be." 

Mr. O'Brien turned to Dora and her brother as he 
spoke ; it was, indeed, only for their sakes that he had 
said so much — ^he usually kept these views to himself in 
presence of those who he was aware thoroughly dis- 
agreed with him, believing that, if the opinions of such 
persons as Mr. and Mrs. Loftus were ever changed, it 
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would not be by means of argument. But in the 
young governess and her brother, he thought he saw 
hearts already touched and softened by grace, and he 
felt the deepest interest in them, and the most earnest 
hope, that, surrounded as they were by the worldly and 
the thoughtless, they would yet stand forth with cour- 
age, and choose the better part. 

Letters were brought in while he was still talking 
with them in a recess of the window. While Mr. 
Loftus's nephew was romping with the little girls, and 
making a noise, which served as a shelter for private 
conversation, a letter was handed to Dora by the 
servant, which, seeing it was from her mother, she 
opened, ''just," as she said, "to see that all was well.'* 
But, alas 1 all was not well. '' Ellen, poor Ellen I " she 
ezdaimed, as she cast her eyes on the page — ''oh, 
Jemmy, she is very, very ill ! My uncle thinks she can- 
not live many days ! Oh, I must go down to see her at 
once ! — I must try to get leave" — and, with brimming 
eyes, she flew to speak to Mrs. Loftus. Goodnatured 
as that lady usually was, she was not in the habit of 
making sacrifices for other people ; and she was expect- 
ing a large party to dinner the day after to-morrow-— 
it was impossible to spare Dora till after /hat — she was 
useftil in such a number of ways ; and then Eleanor 
could not yet sing without her assistance and accom- 
paniment — " and I want her godmother, Lady Maria, 
to hear her sing," she said, in conclusion ; " so you 
must not think of running away to-morrow, dear Miss 
Leighton, nor the day following, but you shall do so 
the day after ; and I am sure I hope you will find 
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your friend much better. Doctors are often mistaken 
as to the time that an invalid will hold out ; and your 
good uncle's regard for her may have made him need* 
lessly anxious ; so keep up your spirits, and hope for 
the best." And Mrs. Loftus went to try on her new 
cap, while Dora returned to her brother and Mr. 
O'Brien, who were now walking in the garden, to tell 
them the ill success of her application, and it is need- 
less to say that both sympathise4 warmly in her dis* 
appointment ; but no sympathy, however kind, could 
prevent poor Dora from giving way to her feelings in a 
most unguarded way, — for self-restraint was what she 
had yet to learn, — and she lamented her friend, and 
complained of the cruelty of keeping her away from 
her at such a time, and on such frivolous pretexts, with 
q. vehemence which it was well for her that Mrs. Loftus 
did not overhear. Her brother withdrew as soon as 
possible, instinctively feeling that Mr. O'Brien would 
console her better than he could. 

** Dear Miss Leighton ! " said Mr. O'Brien, when 
Dora's words had given place to tears, "forgive my 
saying so, but I think you are wrong in giving way 
thus ; would it not be wiser, instead of blaming those 
who no doubt deserve some blame, but whose position 
demands your respect, to say to yourself, * If it were 
good for me to meet my friend again on earth, God 
would have so arranged it.' All these events, you 
know, — the very smallest of them, are settled by Him. 
Instead, then, of chafing against this trial, will you not 
try to take it submissively ? " 

" Indeed, indeed, I will 1 " replied Dora, looking up, 
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and struggling to speak with calmness. "You are 
very kind to give me this hint. How unworthy I still 
am of my profession ! " she added, sighing. 

" One who is so ready to hear of her own filings 
gives at least one proof, and that not a small proof, of 
the working of grace in her heart," said he. " But tell 
me, have you no hope of finding your poor friend 
alive, even should you be unable to start for a few 
days?" 

" Scarcely any," said Dora. " Mamma urges my 
coming at once, if possible — well, I must say it is not 
possible. And think only of the comfort she is experienc- 
ing in the midst of sufiering — comfort so far beyond 
what my presence could afford her 1 Here is her own 
note — a few lines written in pencil — the last that hand 
will ever write," added she, putting a bit of paper into 
Mr. O'Brien's hand. " Read it, and you will see that 
I might well wish to go to her ere she left us for 
ever 1 " 

He read it with some difficulty, from the feebleness 
with which the words were traced. 

" Dearest friend, as I may not be spared to see you 
again, I must try to tell you thus, — what you indeed 
know already, — how much I love you, and how 
earnestly I hope to meet you again where sorrow and 
parting cannot come. I am very happy. The Saviour 
in whom I have trusted does not for a moment aban- 
don his dying servant. I have not a wish except to 
see you once more, if it were His will ; but if not here, 
dear Dora, we must wait a little longer. Oh, that joy- 
ful meeting I — will it not overpay all waiting and 
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weariness) Your mother and uncle are so kind. I 
can only pray for you and them" 

The note ended abruptly here, and was without a 
signature. 

'^ She could not hold the pencil longer, mamma tells 
me," said Dora. " They are precious words to me, for 
I feel sure they are her last, to me at least." 

" These lingering complaints are very uncertain," 
said Mr. O'Brien ; " but I do not want to buoy you 
up with fidse hopes; and, indeed, I think you have 
reason to say, 'All is well,' whether you are permitted 
to see your friend again on earth or not, and one can- 
not wish a beloved one td" remain long in suffering." 

" No, indeed ; how selfish grief makes one 1 " said 
Pora. " Poor Ellen's short life has had so much of 
pain and trial, that her removal is a boon to herself 
though such a loss to the very few who love her." 

At this moment one of the children came running to 
summon Dora to the house. " Mamma wants you to 
do some shopping for her in the town, Miss Leighton ; 
and she says you can call on the dressmaker as you 
come back, and give a message about her gown. She 
has ordered the car, and it will be round directly," 

" Very well, Georgy, I will come in immediately," 
replied Dora, with an effort at cheerfulness. " Good- 
bye, Mr. O'Brien, and thank you" she could not 

finish the sentence. 

" I feel this for you," he said, kindly, as he shook 
hands with her — ** I feel how sickening are the frivoli- 
ties of life when thrust upon one at such moments as 
these ; and the want of sympathy is trying also," he 
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added, with a little hesitation, for, in fact, he felt more 
indignant than he liked to let her see, that she should 
not be allowed a quiet hour to write to her mother, or 
to calm her agitated feelings in private. " But, my 
dear friend," he continued, following Dora towards the 
house, " remember that you have, in spite of affliction 
and trial, a joy which is worth all mere earthly hap- 
piness. Do not forget it — do not let the world take 
away that peace which we know the world cannot 

Dora's heart echoed these words as she went up stairs ; 
and when she set out on her errand it was with a calm* 
ness which almost surprised herself. The day was indeed 
a fettiguing one j but, whenever she found her spirits 
Slinking imder the weight of petty cares which ]&lled 
up the hours, she cheered herself by the recollection 
of last night, and the thought that, if a dear friend were 
to be taken away, a brother still dearer was given -to 
her again as it were, given for time and for eternity, — 
if, as she humbly trusted, he was awakened in earnest, 
and was really enlisted under the banner of Christ. 

The following days were even more trying than the 
first, especially the day on which the party took place, as 
the whole afternoon was spent in bustle, while the even- 
ing, as may be supposed, was not such as Dora, in her 
present state of mind, could find otherwise than most 
oppressive ; but, at length it was over, and she retired 
to make preparations for her journey the next morning, 
for no other hindrance existed, and Mrs. Loftus had 
^reed to let her start as early as she chose. Her 
stay was not to exceed a week at furthest, — but even 
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this was a boon ; and the expense and fatigue of two 
such journeys, within so short a time, did not cross 
Dora's mind as forming the slightest obstacle to her 
plan. Her brother was to leave Loftus-town on the 
same day as herself, but he could not go down to Cork 
with her, much as he would have wished it ; — he had 
already paid his mother one visit that year, and time 
and money were both too precious now for him to 
indulge in a second, — so, after he had put Dora into the 
coach at a village a few miles from the house, the 
brother and sister separated once more, and went on 
their respective ways ; but, oh, what a difference since 
their last parting ! Dora hardly felt as if they were 
parted now, so much closer was the tie between them, 
and so thankful did she feel to think that they were 
henceforward to journey on the same heavenly road. 

Mrs. Loftus had rather reproached herself when she 
happened to observe Dora's anxious face and faltering 
voice, on bidding her good-bye, and she expressed her 
hopes that she might find Miss Henessy going on weU, 
with much kindness of manner, and, moreover, in- 
sisted that she should take with her a pair of wildfowl 
for the benefit of the invalid. Dora, of course, thanked 
her for her kindness, though her heart trembled at the 
idea that perhaps she for whom the gift was intended 
had already laid aside all earthly wants, and gone where 
she would never know hunger or thirst again. Nor 
was she mistaken : the post came in shortly after the 
departure of the travellers, and Mr. Loftus read to his 
wife an announcement in the paper of the death of 
Ellen Henessy, on the previous day 1 
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*' I really ought to have let her go down to Cork 
sooner — if I could have managed it !" said Mrs. Loftus, 
with something of compunction ; " she will feel it sadly, 
I am afraid, to arrive and find the poor girl dead !" 

" I think it was all as well/' replied her husband, 
<' that Miss Leighton should not get down in time for 
the deathbed scene — it would have quite upset her, and 
done nobody any good, that I can conceive ; even, as it 
is, I daresay, she will make herself quite ill." 

" Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Loftus, " she has too much 
feeling for a governess, — it is almost her only feult 1 " 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Cleansed {BSitj^in ant Wiii^avL 

Dora still cherished the hope of finding her friend 
yet alive when she reached her uncle's house ; and she 
entered with a beating heart, and almost choked with 
long suspense ; but one glance at her mother's coun- 
tenance, as she met her at the door, told her at once 
that all was over, and the sufferer at rest. 

" Yes, my Dora, she is indeed gone, — she died the 
day before yesterday. But, dearest, you must not so 
agitate yourself," said the fond mother, as she drew 
Dora into her own chamber. " She was so full of peace 
and joy that no one who saw her could have wished for 
a moment to detain that patient spirit here below. 
I need not say, she spoke of you much — almost till her 
failing breath was gone ; I must tell you what she said 
another time^I want you to compose yourself now, 
and then you shall go to her room." And she made 
Dora lie down, for she was quite exhausted with her 
rapid and anxious journey; but she couldjnot rest long, 
— she soon had made her way to the quiet chamber 
where Ellen had died. She could almost fancy, as she 
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hung over the wasted form of her friend, that the 
patient Eonile which had ever been ready to greet her 
still shone on the worn features of the happy one whose 
conflict and weary life-struggle was at length ended, 
and whose spirit had been recalled to Him who gave it. 

*' I dare not repine, though my heart did long to 
hear a few words from those dear lips once again — 
though 1 seemed to crave her prayers and her loving 
counsels," thought Dora as she rose from her knees and 
sat down near the bed. " But, oh, she is gone home — 
gone to the only home she was fit for — the home she 
panted for in her sad suffering life ! I mil rejoice in 
her joy, till 1 am taken to that home myself, and 
allowed to share that endless joy." She went down 
stairs on leaving the room, and her calmness almost 
surprised her mother, though she was thankfcd to find 
that Dora had more self-command now than formerly. 
They could talk of nothing, as may be supposed, but 
their lost friend ; and Mrs. Leighton detailed to her 
daughter many touching Httle incidents in the last 
days of Ellen's life, all shewing the same patieiA 
Christian spirit of endurance — the same unselfish 
thought for others — the same imwavering iaith and 
trust in Him who had thus led His child by a short 
though toilsome road, to the haven where her weary 
spirit longed to be. 

" I can only say, my dear child," said Mrs. Leighton, 
in concluding her history, " that all my past belief ap- 
pears like a mere dream — cold and unsatisfying, com- 
pared to the convictions which scenes like these have 
forced upon me ; — ^your dear uncle, and indeed the 
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whole household, have, I trust, been much impressed 
by dear Ellen's dying words to us all ; and, indeed, I 
don't think we can ever, any of us, be as we have 
hitherto been, in life and thought — if we hope for 
such a blessed death as hers, I am sure we must try 
to live more as she did J" 

" And if you feel so, dearest mamma," cried Dora, 
kissing her mother with emotion, ** what must I not 
feel % A dream of childish vanity and worldly vexations 
my past life now appears to me, down to that awaken- 
ing which, as I have told you, dearest mamma, was so 
mercifully sent me a few months back to tear off the 
veil, and to shew me what I was, and what I needed 
But He who has given me thus to see things in their 
true light, will never, I trust, suffer the eyes which He 
has opened to be closed again." 

"Ah, Dora," said her mother, "when your letters 
first spoke in this strain, a short while since, I did 
think you were getting too dispirited about yourself — 
that you made too much of your own sinfulness — for 
il has ever been hard for me to believe that my darling 
child, my heart's idol, could do wrong ! But I see 
things very differently now. Ellen's words, and the texts 
she was always repeating, sent me to my Bible, Dora — 
and there I learnt a great many things ; in the first 
place, my own ignorance of that blessed book — then 
what was required of me by God's holy law, and then 
how impossible it was for human nature of itself to 
fulfil that law. I was still so stupid, that I had to 
bring my difficulties to Ellen, and she, I may say, led 
me to the feet of the Saviour." 
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"Dear Ellen!" cried Dora, wiping away her fast- 
fisdling tears- — " it was a blessed day that first gave us 
such a friend ! Ah, dearest mamma, how loving is 
that Saviour who has thus led us each by paths that 
we knew not, to the foot of His cross ! and in leading 
$uid guiding us, while He sees fit to keep us here below, 
teaching us to be in the world, yet not of it I" And 
with a united prayer for such guidance, the mother 
and daughter parted for the night. 

Dora was rejoiced to find that the example of such 
a death as Ellen's had, indeed, not been thrown away. 
The servants and Dr. Macneil's elder children — to each 
of whom she had given some little book or tract as a 
remembrance, accompanied by a few afieotionate words, 
- — ^had been all much touched, and one or two of them 
gave signs of being seriously impressed by what had 
passed. It was more difficult for Dora to judge how 
&r the religious impression had gone with her uncle 
than with any one else. He was a warm-hearted man, 
and had become so attached to the patient sufferer, whom 
he had tended as his own child, that her death, though 
long expected by Asm, came at last as a severe shock — 
he cried like a child, as he poured forth her praises to 
his niece. But when Dora (who had' been seeking an 
occasion to do so) tried to explain to him her own 
change of views, he cooled a little, and declared he 
thought she was going too far — it was impossible for 
one in the midst of life and health to be absorbed by 
religion as poor Ellen was. Nor would he believe his 
darling Dora needed to be changed in any respect ;— 
of course, we must always endeavour to go on improv- 
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ing ourselves, and seek for God's assistance therein ; 
but all this Dora had ever done, and why she should 
now be so uneasy about herself, he could not conceive. 
He was too impatient of discussion on this subject £br 
Dora to be able very fully to lay before him her state 
of mind and views. He seemed so afraid that his niece 
was about to lay aside the gaiety and joyousness that 
had ever been his delight, and to become a gloomy puri- 
tan, considering all mirth and amusement a crime, 
that, with some of the perversity to be found more 
or less in even the noblest natures, when not under 
the influence of Divine grace, Dr. Macneil set himself 
against all Dora could urge ; and she soon found that it 
was better for the present to drop the subject, deeply 
grieving that she was not to look for sympathy from 
the kindest and earliest of her friends, yet finding com- 
fort in committing him in heartfelt prayer to her hea- 
venly Father, who had so mercifully awakened herself 
from death unto life. 

Dora's stay was near its close when she received, to 
her great delight^ a permission to extend her absence 
for another week, in answer to an earnest request of 
her mother's to that efiect, Mrs. Leighton having writ- 
ten herself to Mrs. Loftus to beg for a further leava 
But the fortnight was not quite ended when a letter 
came from her eldest pupil, which greatly surprised 
her. It was dated from Dublin; and Eleanor said 
that her mother, being very busy, had desired her to 
write and summon Miss Leighton to join them as soon 
as possible in Dublin, whither they had been suddenly 
called by business — she would explain more, she said, 
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when they met. The note was so hurriedly written 
that Dora could not doubt that something was amiss 
with the family, and hastened to obey the summons by 
starting the following morning for Dublin. 

When she arrived at Mrs. Loffcus's town-house, she 
was struck with the air of confusion that pervaded the 
whole establishment. Two or three tradesmen waiting 
in the hall, with no very friendly countenances, enabled 
Dora to guess as to what this disturbance might mean ; 
and, fuU of anxiety, she hastened to the parlour, where 
she was met by Mrs. Loftus herself, whose usual happy 
ease of manner was changed for one of disquietude, 
her &ce flushed, and her whole appearance agitated and 
flurried. She drew Dora from the bustle of the draw- 
ing-room to her own bed-room, and there began her 
explanation. 

" Dear Miss Leighton, you see ns in a most uncom- 
fortable state ! but I am going to be frank with you, 
and tell you all our troubles, relying on your discretion. 
Mr. Loftus, I grieve to say, has met with most serious 
losses, so much so as to place us in great present diffi- 
culty ; and we find that our only prudent plan (con- 
sistent with carrying on our dear children's education) 
will be to go to Grermany for a year or two, where 
masters, you know, are very cheap. I regret deeply to 
say this must entail our parting with you, my dear 
Miss Leighton — a step to which nothing but absolute 
necessity could reconcile me, and which my girls will 
sadly deplore." 

Dora hastened to express her warm concern for the 
painful circumstances in which her friends were placed^ 
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adding, that she should never forget all their kindness 
to her. Her voice faltered as she spoke, for the thought 
of again going forth among strangers was overpowering 
to her, though she had latterly felt with pain that she 
was not likely ever to have sympathy or Christian fel- 
lowship in her present situation. 

Mrs. Lofbus was touched by Dora's emotion, and 
kissed her very kindly, assuring her again and again 
how much she should miss her. " But I will do my best,'* 
she said, "to get you a comfortable home again, my dear. 
I shall be wretched till I find you one." 

" Do not be uneasy about me, dear Mrs Loftus," 
cried Dora, gratefully ; "1 am in good hands, and I ' 
am not afraid but that I shall do well." 

" What do you mean, my dear? No one can yet be 
looking out for you," said Mrs Loftus, with an air of 
genuine perplexity. 

" No one but my heavenly Father," replied Dora, 
smiling; " but, dear Mrs Loftus, I hope I have learned 
to feel, that in all things He is sufficient for me, and to 
know that He will guide me wherever it is best I 
should be. May He also guide and protect you and 
all your children wherever you go," she added, fer- 
vently. 

Mrs Loftus only replied by a hurried " thank you." 
She looked at Dora for a moment, as though she hardly 
knew what to make of her words; and then, calling to 
one of her daughters, whose steps she heard approach- 
ing, desired her to take Miss Leighton to her room. 

Louisa came with a distressed air, which told that 
she was already beginning to experience somewhat of 
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the mortifications of the world ; but she was unfeign- 
edly glad to see her governess, of whom she was really 
very fond. She was soon followed by Eleanor ; and, while 
Dora unpacked her trunk in the disconsolate-looking 
bed-chamber, which partook of the general air of con- 
fusion, the sisters poured out their troubles in her 
sympathising ears; though in their history of the 
sudden move, and proposed stay abroad, much was 
left for Dora to fill up by too easy conjectures. 

" But where is your papa, my dear Eleanor?" she 
asked. 

"Oh I papa is gone already; he will meet us at 
Ostend. Did not mamma tell you ? Ah ! dear Miss 
Leighton, if only you were going with us," added Louisa, 
"and we were not obliged to live in such a horrid 
economical way, as mamma says we shall be obliged to 
do, I should not dislike the going abroad at all — you 
would make us comfortable wherever we went. I do 
wish mamma could afford to take you." 

** You are very kind, dear child," said Dora, kissing 
her; " and I shall never forget you and dear Eleanor, 
or the pleasant days we have spent together; but I 
have ties to Ireland, you know, which must prevent 
my wishing to live far from it, oould this have been 
possible. Biit tell me, what are you all doing here ?" 

** Oh, mamma stays in Dublin to sell off all her fur- 
niture, and try to let the house," said Eleanor; " (she 
hopes she has heard of a tenant already), and to settle 
a good deal of business besides; and she has been wish- 
ing so for you to help her, dear Miss Leighton — ^poor 
mamma feels it so, being in Dublin, where we had spent 

Y 
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fiuch a happy time last winter, in such circumstances 
as these ; but I am sure your being here will be a 
comfort to her." 

Dora found, truly, that there was plenty of work for 
her to do in various ways for the family, whose true 
position, already guessed by her, she was soon informed 
of by the nurse, who took the opportunity of finding 
her alone at bed-time to tell her all about it. Mr 
Loftus, it appeared, had for some time past been living 
fkr beyond his income, and (as Dora was already 
aware) had engaged much in ^uicy farming, and such 
like gentlemanly ways of getting rid of his money; 
80 that, at length, the failure of a lawsuit in which 
for some years be had been engaged (concerning some 
piece of property to which he fancied he had the 
shadow of a claim), opened the way to his final ruin — 
already deeply involved in debt. This last stroke 
completed his fall. Various creditors now rushed in ; 
and one fine morning he suddenly found himself obliged 
to quit the country with all haste, leaving his wife to 
sell off his disposable property, and whatever else she 
could, and follow him with the rest of the family. The 
estate, indeed, was ent^,iled on his son ; but it must be 
abandoned for many years — probably for ever by the 
father. And thus was a whole family broken up and 
dispersed, through the criminal imprudence of him 
who ought to have been their protector and guide — 
obe case, alas ! among a thousand. 

The ensuing -weeks were full of unpleasant and un- 
ceasing bustle ; and, while trying to make herself 
generally useful, some thoughts of her own.afl&iirs 
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would, of course, obtrude themselves on the young 
governess's mind. There had, as yet, been no mention 
of settling with her, and she felt loath to broach the 
subject till she saw plainly that if she did not, no one 
else would, and their time together was now short. So 
«he took courage, and named the unwelcome topic to 
Mrs. Lofkus one day when they chanced to be alone 
together, though prepared, by former applications, for 
an unsatisfactory result. 

Mrs. Loftus seemed quite surprised that Miss Leigh- 
ton should choose such a time to press for a settlement 
of her affairs, when she must know that it would in 
every way be highly inconvenient ; indeed, she was too 
busy to think about the matter just now, but, of 
course, before they parted she would make all straight 
. with her. So Dora waited, and the last days came, 
and she became seriously uneasy, yet dreaded again 
.mentioning the subject of her dues while there was a 
<)hance of her being paid without doing so. She had, 
as yet, heard of no fresh situation, and Mrs. Loftus was 
fitr too engrossed with the business of selling furniture 
and. packing for her journey, to be able to shew as 
much sympathy in her difficulties as she had expected 
from one who had appeared so attached to her, and to 
regret their parting so much. But Dora was learning to 
see that the friendship of the worldly, however amiable 
may be their natural character, is not a thing to be relied 
on; they have no principle that can guard them 
against being wholly engrossed by their own cares and 
anxieties, and sorrow has rather the effect of closing 
than of opening the hearts of those who live to the 
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world, and whose greatest trial is that of losing their 
position in it 

At last, but two days before the departure of the 
&mily, and when Dora had just made up her mind to 
speak to Mrs. Loftus again, she received, on retiring to 
her room at night, a note from that lady, full of affec^ 
tionate apologies and regrets at losing her, and enclos- 
ing about a fifth part of the sum due to her, which 
Mrs. Loffcus declared should very shortly be followed 
by the rest of her salary — but she knew Miss Leighton 
would kindly excuse her paying more at present, 
which was " highly inconvenient to her, just before 
starting on so expensive a journey I" 

Dora had been fully prepared for such a note by a 
late experience of Mrs. Lofbus's character, and she was 
also prepared to expect no more money from that quar- 
ter. It was certainly very trying thus to be deprived 
of her just dues, of money that she so peculiarly needed 
for others — it was distressing too to feel that, in a day 
or two more, she would be obliged, either to imdergo 
the expense of a journey back to her imcle, and throw 
herself on his hands again, or be left without a home 
in Dublin. 

She was much harassed with the endeavour to decide 
whether she had best remain in lodgings and look out for 
a situation, or go to Cork ; yet was unwilling to harass 
her brother's mind by consulting him about it, as she 
knew he had been particularly busy lately. Altogether, 
she coiild not that night decide what she had best 
do — her mind was perplexed and veiy weary. Yet these 
troubles did not weigh on her heart as they would once 
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have done ; convinced that all — even the very minutest 
event of life — was ordered by the Divine power of One 
whose wisdom and mercy were alike boundless and un- 
searchable, she would now lay her load of care at the 
foot of the cross, and rest in the untiring love of that 
Saviour who calls to Him all that are ''weary and heavy 
laden,** and with a quieted and trustful heart to commit 
herself and the morrow alike into His hand ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 
©lb ilFrient»j5 ajjaim 

The following morning, while Dora was dressing her- 
self, and revolving for the hundredth time her own plans, 
a message was brought to her that Mr. Leighton wished 
to see her. She had but twice seen her brother since 
she had been in Dublin, as he had been particularly 
engaged — so it may be imagined with what haste she 
completed her toilette, and ran down stairs to greet him 
in the dining parlour. 

" Dear Jemmy, this is indeed a pleasure 1 it begins 
my day well," she cried, as they sat down together at 
the window ; " but what brings you here so early 1" 

" Well, several things, Dora, — first of all, to talk 
over your plans with you, for your last note made me 
quite uneasy — the Loftus's going away to-morrow, and 
leaving you stranded here I What do you mean to do 
with yourself, dearest 1 You had better go back to Uncle 
Maoneil, I think, and look out at leisure for another 
place, — if, indeed, you must go out again." 

" If 1 Ah, Jemmy, there can be no doubt." 

<< Well, dearest, things are not so bad as they seem ; 
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I have got a bit of news for you about myself which 
will please you. I have got a tuition, Dora — ^two lads 
to prepare for college. I am to devote all the time I 
can possibly spare to them — and what I receive will 
fully make up the sum you have hitherto paid towards 
my expenses. You need not look so astonished — it is a 
feu5t : men's services are paid higher than yours, my poor 
Dora; it is really a shame, for 1 am sure you worked 
bard enough ! " 

" I can never think anything a shame which brings 
you advantage, dear Jemmy ; and I am more thankful 
for this than you can conceive, for I was in sad anxiety 
about you." 

" About me ! how was that 1" asked he. 

" Why, only think — Mrs. Loftus has only been able 
to pay a small part of what she owes me, and declares 
that it is quite impossible for her to do more at present. 
Of course she promises to send me the rest when she 
can, but I know what that means : I shall never see the 
chief part of my earnings 1" 

James would scarcely hear her to the end. His in- 
dignation was such that Dora was alarmed lest any of 
the family should overhear his loud expressions of 
wrath, and threats of bringing them to justice.- 

" It's quite useless to be angry about it," she said, 
" they really have not the money at this moment ; at 
least I know they have barely sufficient to get to 
Ostend, travelling in the cheapest way. If they choose 
to send me the money hereafter, I suppose they could, 
in time, and it is possible, though very unlikely, that 
they may remember me. But nothing can be done now." 
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"Why does not M.t8, Loftus sell her gowns V cried 
Jemmy. " I am sure I passed her in a very smart 
dress just now.*' 

" I certainly cannot ask her to do so, nor must you," 
said Dora, smiling. " Come, let us talk over my plans. 
It is a great relief to have your expenses settled; 
though I fear you will be overworked. Pray take care 
of your health, Jemmy." 

" Oh, never fear for me, dear ! But you have not 
heard all my good news yet — ^your misfortunes put it 
out of my head. There is a good chance of getting 
Frank into the navy, which he is so well suited to, you 
know, through a friend of Mr. O'Brien's. J happened 
to mention our having a couple of young brothers to 
look after, and that I wanted to get one of them into 
the navy, only there seemed little chance for him, as 
we had no interest ; he then said, very kindly, that he 
would mention Frank to an intimate friend of his own, 
who is a great naval man; and altogether I think there 
is little doubt of its turning out as we wish, for Mr. 
O'Brien has a nephew at school with Frank, and he 
promised to see him when he was next in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" How very kind 1" exclaimed Dora, " and how cheer- 
ing to see, that, when all seemed dark and unpromising 
around us, the Lord had such unexpected mercies in 
store I" 

"And how different everything appears," added 
James, " now that we have learned to see what should 
be the true aim and object of our lives ! The whole 
current of events seems changed, though really the 
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same. Last year, you know, my college honours, and 
the being independent of you and my mother, was the 
boundary, as I may say, of my existence ; I saw no- 
thing beyond it. I do not labour less hard now, or 
feel less interested in my work, but, thank God, I feel 
that there is something higher to look forward to — that 
I am enlisted in a higher service than that of earth ! *' 

^* I am sure that, instead of hindering one, such ser- 
vice is a stimulus to every effort in our calling," said 
Dora. "It urges us to do all things heartily, *as to 
the Lord, and not unto men.' But, Jemmy, I must 
now determine where to go, for the next step in my 
earthly pilgrimage seems rather a problem just now. I 
do not wish to return to Cork, the journey would run 
away with so much of my little earnings : and yet a 
lodging in Dublin is a very expensive concern. I wish 
I had some friend to consult with. I wonder if I 
might call on Mrs. Delany. I know the family are at 
home this year j but I feel as if she might think it a 
liberty." 

" Oh, Dora, it was so long ago that you parted, and 
you think so differently about that affair now ! If Mrs. 
Delany could hear how you blame yourself, she would 
not have a grain of anger left ; and, indeed, from all 
you have told me, I cannot imagine that she would be 
unwilling to help you in your difficulties j only go and 
see her, and try what can be done." 

It was agreed, after a little further discussion, that 
Dora should walk to Laurel Villa that afternoon, as the 
Loftus party were to start early the next day. As soon 
as her brother had left her, she hastened to make 
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break&st for the family, who were just beginning to 
assemble, and then took the opportunity of telling Mrs. 
Loftus that she believed she must go out in the course 
of thq day, to try and see a lady who might be able to 
help her in looking out for a situation. Mrs. Lofkus 
was not very willing to spare her governess while she 
remained such, as there was still much to be done in 
the way of packing, &c. 

" I wish you would wait till to-morrow, dear Miss 
Leighton," she said ; " I sadly want you to make out 
another list of that furniture ; and if you could just 
look over those books in the parlour, and help Matty 
to pack the great box — ^indeed, I don't know how to 
spare you to-day ! " 

Dora felt much inclined to reply, very indignantly, 
that she had not been hired to count books and pack 
boxes, and that, since she was no longer needed to teach 
the children, and that her services were even left 
unpaid for, Mrs. Loftus had no right to make such 
demands; but she repressed, with a strong effort, the 
sharp words that came crowding to her lips, and 
replied, after a moment's pause, " Indeed, Mrs. Loftus, 
I am always ready to assist you in any way 1 can, as I 
think you know ; but you forget that I shall be left 
to-morrow without a home, — and I can no longer delay 
taking some steps to provide myself with a situation ; — 
I will return as soon as possible, but I cannot put off 
my visit till to-morrow." 

The tone of gentle firmness with which Dora spoke 
astonished Mrs. Loftus, as it was different from what 
she had been formerly accustomed to use, but she 
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made no further attempt to exercise rights which were 
certainly now at an end, and Dora set out early in the 
afternoon on her errand. 

She felt a strange sensation of mingled pleasure and 
uneasiness on finding herself once more standing at the 
well known gate of Laurel Villa. All was unchanged 
since she had left it j but it was her arrival more than 
her departure that came to her remembrance, as she 
timidly rang the bell at the hall-door, for the season 
was the same, and the yellow leaves, and soft October 
sunshine, brought back so vividly that memorable day 
on which she had first entered on the life of a governess, 
that her eyes filled with tears. At the sound of the 
servant opening the door, she hastily recovered herself, 
and asked if Mrs. Delany were at home, giving her 
name at the same time : she almost wished, now it came 
to the point, that the very person she came to see 
might be out, but she was within, and the servant 
ushered Dora into the drawing-room, where she was 
left alone for some minutes. She had worked herself 
into a state of considerable uneasiness by the time the 
door opened ; but, instead of Mrs. Delany, it was her 
little favourite, Annie, who entered the room. For a 
moment the child stood irresolute, and stared at her 
in silence ; but the voice speedily brought recognition, 
and scarcely had Dora said, " Don't you remember me, 
Annie?" when she flew into her arms, exclaiming, 
" Oh, Miss Leighton ! dear, dear Miss Leighton 1 are 
you come back? how glad I am !" 

Dora overwhelmed the litjtle girl with caresses, while 
her tears would not let her utter another word. In the 
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midst of tliis recognition, Mrs. Delany came in through 
the folding doors. 

Dora rose hastily, and began stammering out apologies 
and explanations ; but the kindness with which Mrs. 
Delany took her hand and sat down beside her on the 
so& soon restored her to herself, and she was able 
calmly to relate the cause of her visit 
. " I am only sorry I did not know you were in town^ 
my dear Miss Leighton," said Mrs Delany, " or T would 
have asked you to come and spend a day with your 
young friends here, who have never forgotten you, I 
assure you. Why did you not think of calling ?" 
^ *' Oh, ma'am, I felt it would have been too great a 

liberty, after the circumstances" Dora hesitated 

and blushed. 

'' Do not think of the past, Miss Leighton; and, pray, 
do not suppose that /think of it for one moment," said 
Mrs. Delany, with far more cordiality in her manner 
than Dora had been used to of old ; '^ we have all had 
our errors — but we will not look back on them now : 
tell me your difl&culties, and if it be in my power, you 
may depend on my helping you." 

" You are very kind, ma'am, far more than I had ex- 
pected or deserved, indeed!" said Dora; "but I cannot 
ask you to help me to find another situation until I 
have told you what I ought to have mentioned long ago 
— and would have done so, but that I feared to be 
thought intrusive if I wrote " 

" But what do you mean V cried Mrs. Delany, half 
alarmed, as Dora hesitated to finish her sentence. 

*' Only that I have long been aware how violent and 
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improper my conducfc was on the occasion which caused 
our parting. If you thought me still what I then wa» 
in every respect, you could not conscientiously recom- 
mend me to your friends; but, indeed, dear Mrs. 
Delany, I have at last learned to see my faults !" 

Mrs. Delany pressed Dora's hand kindly, as she re- 
plied, in a voice which said more than her words^- 
^' You must not suppose that I judge you so hardly, 
dear Miss Leigh ton, or that I was blind to your many, 
valuable qualities (though I am aware that I did not 
.always make sufficient allowance for your youth) ; and 
•I should be sorry to do you the injustice of thinking 
^the experience of more than two years had been wasted 
upon you." She added, smiling, ** I have learned a 
good deal in that time myself, and I am sure you have 
done so too." 

'* I have many, many deficiencies !" said Dora, " but 
I trust I am aware of them now. God has, in His great 
mercy, shewn me the pride and foolishness of my own 
heart, and therefore I trust I may improve, as I never 
could while so blind as to fancy I needed no improvement." 

" You have learned the greatest blessing in life, my 
dear," said Mrs. Delany, kissing Dora, while a tear 
-glistened in her eye — " a lesson which God alone can 
teach us, — though, as He is often pleased to make use 
of human instruments, I have reproached myself many 
times since you left me that I did not put things before 
you in a different way while you were with me, and 
that I did not try to shew you more clearly where to 
look for help in the toilsome journey of life j but, truly, 
God's ways are not our ways !" 
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" And He who could open the eyes of the blind," 
said Dora, " equally by His word, or by His hand, or 
by the waters of Siloam, has as many different ways 
by which He sees fit to open the eyes of our hearts." 

They were both silent for a moment, for Dora was 
quite affected by the self-accusation of one whom she 
had always looked on as too good, or at any rate too 
precise, in her conduct ; and when she recollected how 
much caiise of annoyance she had formerly given Mrs. 
Delany, and how little she had valued her solid kind- 
nesses, she could only blame herself more than before 
for the past ; and when she spoke of her present capa- 
bilities, it was with a diffidence which shewed how 
unlike she was to the Miss Leighton of former days. 

After a short pause, Mrs. Delany begged Dora to tell 
her history since they had parted, as she had heard 
nothing except her going to a Mrs Muthall, of whom 
report did not speak very fetvourably. Dora briefly 
related the events of the last two years, and they con- 
tinued conversing till it was almost dark. 

Dora could perceive that, though Mrs. Delany's reli- 
gious views were not materially changed, they were yet 
different in some respects from what they used to be — 
more simple, more cheerful, in short, more truly evan- 
gelical — she was more easily interested in the concerns 
of others, and her manner had gained an undefinable 
something, which it had greatly wanted. 

At last Dora began to feel ashamed of having stayed 
so long, and rose to depart. 

'< If it were not growing dark, and that I suppose 
you are expected back, I. would detain you to dinner," 
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said Mrs. Delany ; " but before you go, my dear Miss 
Leighton, let me say that, if I were disengaged at pre- 
sent, nothing would gratify me more than to receive 
you again as governess to my children, as I feel sure 
that we should now go on happily together ; but I have a 
very good Swiss girl in your situation just now. How- 
-ever, I have no doubt of finding you something suit- 
able before long, and meanwhile I shall have real plea- 
sure in welcoming you here as a guest; it will be better 
in every way than staying in lodgings, and Florence 
and the children will be delighted to have you with 
-them for two or three weeks." 

" Oh, Mrs. Delany, a guest here ! You are kind 
indeed!" exclaimed Dora, ''though I feel as if I hardly 
ought to accept your offer." 

** You know I never say what I do not really wish, 
80 do not hesitate, if it is a pleasure to you, as I hope; 
but let us expect you to-morrow, as early as you like 
to come." 

Dora could scarcely command her voice to thank her 
kind friend ; but at this moment the children came in, 
summoned by Annie, who, when she found the conver- 
sation beyond her, had slid off Dora's lap, and gone 
to the garden in search of her sisters and brothers. 
Florence was out with her papa, but all the rest greeted 
their dear Miss Leighton very warmly ; even Caroline, 
though a little shy and stiff, seemed really glad to see 
her. She was obliged to escape from the tumultuous 
affection of the little ones, in order to try and get back 
before it was quite dark ; but Mrs. Delany, observing 
that such a feat was out of the question unless she had 
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wings, kindly ordered the car round, and sent her 
home in it, so that she returned just in time for the 
last comfortless dinner which poor Mrs. Lofbus and 
her daughters were to partake of, in their once gay 
and splendid town house. 

Dora made herself as useful as she could during the 
evening to all the party, and tried not to be disap- 
pointed at their want of interest in her concerns, 
which, after all, was natural under their circumstances. 
No mere good-nature could stand against such a 
pressure of anxiety, and so many cares, small and 
great, as now encompassed Mrs. Loftus ; and a pass- 
ing remark, " that she was glad Miss Leighton had 
such useful friends as the Delanys, and hoped they 
would soon get her a situation," was all the sympathy 
.Dora received from her. The elder girls were really 
aflfectionate, but their spirits were for the time quite 
sunk by their calamity, and they were too self-absorbed 
to think very much of any one else, though they parted 
from their governess with regret and with tears on 
both sides. Altogether, Dora was relieved beyond 
expression when they were &irly gone, and she went 
back through the desolate rooms to prepare her own 
trunk, and await the car which Mrs. Delany was to 
send for her at noon. Her brother came to see after 
her when the carriage had driven off, and she had the 
pleasure of telling him how her difficulties were, at 
least for the present, put an end to. 

" I trust,'* she said, as he accompanied her to the 
car, " that I may be more fortunate next time, for I 
do not think I was of any use to those poor girls." 
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" Oh, I don't know that, Dora i " said James; " they 
certainly were improving under you ; but we'll hope for 
something better this time, in the pecuniary line espe- 
cially. It was too bad to work you so hard, and then 
not pay your dues. I have no patience with them l" 



CHAPTER IX. 
Cftat ig tfte JFfrw&e, 

Bora was received with as much cordiality as before 
by her friends at Laurel Villa. She passed a most 
cheerful morning with the young people, and received 
a kind welcome from the Colonel when he returned 
from his ride with Florence. He expressed much 
pleasure at seeing Miss Leighton in her old place at 
the piano after dinner, and declared she sang better 
than ever. She could gratify him, without flattery, 
by returning the compliment to Florence, who was 
much improved in voice and expression; and the 
friends performed some of their old duets together, 
much to their own satisfaction, as well as to that of 
their little audience. 

When the circle broke up, after prayers, Dora felt 
like one awakening from sleep, as she went up stairs to 
the room prepared for her ; — her eyes followed the light 
figure of Florence, who tripped up before her, carrying 
a chamber-candle ; while she heard the sharp tones of 
Pringle scolding the housemaid, and the pleasant voice 
of the Colonel calling for more coals on the fire in the 
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library — ^it was so like old times, that i^ll the events 
which had taken place since she went away seemed 
like a strange dream. Perhaps Florence had some of 
the same thoughts, for she looked with a meaning smile 
into Dora's &ce as they paused at the bedroom door, 
and said — 

" It seems so natural, and yet so strange, to have 
you here ! I have so much to ask and to tell — ^but I 
heur mamma calling me now, so I must try to keep it 
all for to-morrow. I scarcely seem to have seen you 
yet — I don't reckon seeing you before all the rest, as 
anything you know " 

Florence ran off as she spoke, and Dora entered the 
room. Here, however, the illusion ended, for it was 
not the one she had had before — ^furniture and every- 
thing was new to her. '^ Ah, that Swiss lady has my 
little room," she could not help saying to hei-self, with 
a slight sigh, as she began unpacking her box. A tap 
at the door intennipted her, and before she could say 
** Come in," her old friend, the nurse Honor, came 
bustling in. She had just seen Miss Leighton before 
dinner, but only for a moment, and she was now come 
to have a regular chat. 

> ** Let me help you set your things to rights, miss," 
said she, beginning to fold Dora's shawl. ** Well, now, 
isn't it like old times to see you back again, Miss Leigh- 
ton dear 1 Sure the children was crazy with delight 
when they found out about your coming to stop here ; 
and, oh, don't I wish Mamselle would take herself back 
to her own country again, now, and lave ye the coast 
dear 1 not but that she's as quiet a creature as you'd 
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like to see, and kind to the children, too ; but then i€s 
only natural Td have a preference for my own country* 
woman — and besides, you know, I always had sudi a 
zegard for you. Miss Leighton ! ** 

*' I daresay the children hare a good exchange, 
Onny ; for though no one could be fonder of them 
than I was, they might easily have a better governess 
In otiier respects." 

^< Ah, now, don't be making little of yoursdf, miss 1 
sure the mistress set greatly on you, though there 
might be a little differ now and again-— it was only 
Miss Pringle in the entire house that was contrary to 
you. But now I want to know who you have been 
witJi since you left us, and if it's true what I heiurd 
about your taking a situation with them rich folk 
down at Cork — though, indeed, I should be telling you 
the news before I ax a word of you 1" 

^ What news, Onny 1 — what has happened i** 

^' About Miss Florence, dear ; sure she is going to 
get married ! " 

" Is that merely your own hope and desire. Honor, 
or is she really and truly going to be married 1 " asked 
Dora, with much interest, for a nameless something 
about Florence had struck her this evening-^a some- 
thing which the mere lapse of time, and a little 
experience of the world, scarcely, she thought, ac- 
counted for. 

^ Oh, truly, and no mistake, miss ; but not for a 
year and more. Her mamma thought her too young as 
yet, though she will be one-and-twenty next birthday." 

'' That is very young still," said Dora, smiling at the 
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iKBria'« manner, which implied that she thought Mn; 
Delany rather hard upon the joong people* 

^ 'Tib &r from gray hairs, no doubt, miss,** she ro* 
yiidd. ** Myself was married at eighteen. I can't say 
but I would have been wiser to have waited a btt^ 
as I often thought since, and I believe poor Pat 
tfaou^t the same ; but Miss Florance is quite diffeiisnt 
from the likes of us — she will always have her mamma 
to advise her in everything, you know, and young Mr. 
CDonnell has a fine fortune ready made to his hand-^ 
my blessing on him I ** 

*^ Mr. 0*Donnell I — surely I once met him here t " 
eried Dora. 

** 'Deed and you did, miss; the time Mrs. Hewitit^ 
the master's sister, was here ; he was a ward of Mr. 
Hewitt*s then, — ah, but he is the sweet young ma% 
Miss Leig^ton ! and he has quite a turn for goodness, 
the mistress tells me, and does so much for the poor at 
his place, — so Miss Florry will be as happy as a queeii, 
thedarlin'i" 

^ I trust happier than a good many queens^ — ^with 
Qod's blessing," said Dora« 

** True for you, miss,** said Onny, gravely, smoothing 
down her apron, and indulging in a few moments of 
reflection; presently, however, she roused herself]| to 
hang up Dora's gown, and this brought other ideas to 
her mind. " Oh, then, don't I wish for the time to 
oome round till the mistress will be getting all the 
nioe dresses for her 1 " she exclaimed, with the en* 
thusiasm which maidservants usually feel on the 
subj^t of a trotisseau. '' What work we will have to 
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get everything ready I I declare to you it will be next 
to seeing one of my own pets married, which, plase 
goodness, I may do before I die; you know, Miss 
Leighton, it was Master Willy was baby when I first 
came to Mrs. Delany, nine years ago next Hallow- 
een." 

'< And so the little ones, from Willy downwards, are 
your especial &Yourites, I suppose." 
, ''.They are indeed, miss; and if Tm spared to see 
Miss Ellen— or Annie, the jewel— come to her wedding- 
day, it's I that will be a proud woman. But for all 
that. Miss Florence being the first— end so sweet a 
young lady, and such a pet with her papa, and all-^ 
there will be greater doings, no doubt, than with any 
jfehat come after her ; and I wish you would be there to 
see it all ! " 

«•' That's not very likely, Onny, I am afraid." 

*' Well, Miss Leighton, now you must tell me your 
own ' adventures,' as . Miss Annie says. I didn't won«- 
der at you for leaving them proud vulgarians down 
yonder, for it wasn't fitting for you, that is a lady to 
the very heart's core, to be slaving yourself for the 
likies of them ! " 

"If they had been good, Christian-minded people^ 
and pleasant in their ways and habits, Onny, I would 
not have left them, I assure you, — birth does not 
signify, if there is something better ! " 
^ '' Ah, nonsense, dear ! Sure I know we are all sin- 
ful creatures ; but then we should just know our places, 
and not be poking ourselves where we have no right to 
be." 
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' " Or rather," said Dora, "into places that we have 
not been educated to fill properly — that is the real 
aeoret. But I must tell you, Honor, that one of the 
best friends I ever had was a member of that &mily; 
She was very unlike the fest, to be sure, but her birth 
was the same ; and eren as to advantages of education^ 
she had but few-r-it was religion that made her what 
she was, so mild and patient under her frequent sufifer- 
ings, and under constant neglect and unkindness." 
.^^< And she's gone to a better place, miss — I see that 
by the tear in your eye [ sure the Lord cares for his 
own. And is it long since she went )'* 

"Only two months — scarcely so much, indeed," said 
Dora, sighing; "but I have no right to mourn over 
what was indeed a happy event for her !" 

"Dear Miss Leighton, don't begin to fret now! I 
ought not to have said the word to put it into your 
head. But now, tell me what happened you after you 
were quit of Mulhall Castle — was it straight to Mrs. 
Loftus you went then 1" 

" Tes, Onny ; and I am only parting from her &mily 
because Mr. Loftus is in great difficulties, and obliged 
to leave Ireland and live abroad." 

" And did they content you in every way, miss f 
Were you vexed at the break-up — on your own ac-^ 
count, I mean 9" asked Honor, who was not &moas 
for discretion in her inquiries. 

"I had many advantages at Loftns*town," replied 
Dora : " the country was healthy and pleasant, and. my 
pupils were fond of me, but the salary was small, and 
there were some other things that did not suit me ; so I 
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may da better, I hope^ next ti^e« But ndlir, Oiiny, I 
iaa really getting tired — I had to be up at six tlfli 
morning, and was packing till twelve! o'clock last 



'* Dear, dear \ and I to be keeping you up, instead of 
hurrying you to bed,^-well, good night, Miss Leightoo^ 
Sure it*s only natuml to see yoil here again !** smd 
H^Dor reluctantly quitted the room at length, and left 
Dora to repose. 

Most pleasant were the days that followed ; bat for 
the anxiety of looking out for a new home, it would 
have been as complete a holiday as ^e had ever enjoyed; 
M»d even this did not hinder her being very happy. 

Florence was as affectionate as evef, and though, of 
course, a good deal taken up with her engagement, riie 
had yet time and thoughts to spare for Dora, and loved 
to practise with h^y and, still better, to have long^ats 
in their rooms at night The children were so pleased 
to have Dora with them again, that but for her own 
tact and good feeling, and the placid nature of hdr 
successor, some little jealousy might have ariseit, but 
these united to keep all straight. 

Mrs. Delany wrote to several persons about a situa^ 
tioh ; and, after the lapse of nearly a fortnight, she had 
several offers. At first it seemed quite a harvest, indeed, 
but several turned out quite ineligible on inquiry : one 
lady expected every conceivable accomplishment, and 
the entire care of eight girls from sixteen to six years 
old, to be remunerated by twenty pounds a-yeat; 
another included her boys among the pupils, and as 
Dora could not teach the classics, this was rejected at 
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once; another broke off ncgooiatioDs after teeing the 
totended governesa^ alleging i^e looked too young; 
and one or two more were not worth even attention* 

Two names alone remained when these were straok 
«ff the listy'-a clergyman with a large &mily, and a 
widow lady with two daughters. Thou^ the formet 
iratt an aoquaintanoe of her own, and a very good maniy 
lirai Ddany was inclined to the other situation fei 
Dooif as ofEering more advantages and less &tiguc^^ 

* The feet is, Miss Leighton/' said i^, as they 
sat discussing the various applications by the firc^ 
side otie ci&illy aftemoon-^^' the &ct 1% I have seen 
#9 much discomfort in many deigymen*s &milies in 
tkie country"- — - 

''Dear Mrs. Delany,^ interrupted Dora, ''are oA 
English clergymen's fiimilies well regulated t I really 
think you are a little hard upon us Iiish people, and 
take your opinicms too mndi from unfortunate cases t" 

^ My dear, I doa'^t say there an not many happy 
eseqitians to the uncomfortable homes I speak of, but 
I must persist in thinking them exceptions,** replied 
/Mn. Delair^. ^ 1 know that I am accused of partiality 
afid pnrjudioe by my dear husband, but he does not, of 
course, observe little things as a woman can; and not 
having passed his youth in England, he has not the 
association of comfort and good order with an English 
country parsonage which** — — ^ 

Agam Dora*s national q>irit rose, and eAie could not 
hdp interrupting her friend once more, though half 
toughing as edie spoke ; " Indeed, Mrs. Delany, there 
mtid at cheerfttlj pleasant countty parsonages in Irdaod 
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as anywhere in the world — there is more poyert^ 
certainly, and therefore, in some cases, ihere must be 
less comfort ; but jour friend Mr. Clinton is not poor; 
ishel" 

" No j but he Is not very rich, and I do not knoir 
his wife or family ; so whether you would be comforts 
able with them, or whether you would find a wretched 
kind of schoolroom, dirty, ill-managed servants^ and a 
dawdling mistress, letting her children dine. at anj 
hour, and never able to receive a visitor till she had 

run to put on a clean cap *' . .-i 

; "Oh I stop, istop, Mrs. Delany, you are too sarcastic^ 
really ! such things are to be met with, no doubt, and 
oftener in poor Ireland than in England, but not in 
{^milies 'who want an accomplished governess for their 
children 1" cried Dora. 

This was the point in which Mrs. Delany was misf 
taken, and in which she allowed her national prejudices 
to blind her. That genteel poverty gives rise to many 
evils, which do not, or need not, exist in a lower station 
of life, is what no one could think of denying ; but 
Mrs. Delany was inclined to be sweeping in her accu- 
sations, ahd to set down all &milies which presented a 
striking contrast to her unflattering picture as " happy 
exceptions." 

Dora was desirous of entering a clergyman*s family, 
especially that of a truly religious man; but when 
Mrs. Delany told her the number of children, and the 
moderate salary, and alluded to the " living with the 
&mily" which she had found to entail so many ia- 
conveniences at Mrs. Loftus', she decided to try for 
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the situation with Lady Helen Connor, the widbur 
lady, in preference. 

.'. It was settled, therefore, that ^e should call at the 
hotel where Lady Helen was staying, the next mornings 
and not write a final answer to the clergyman until 
after this interview. 

: She went on this important errand at an early hour; 
lest the lady should begone oiit; but Lady Helen wad 
an invalid, and rarely ventured out at this season, uur 
less the weather was '^ quite remarkable," as the maid 
said, who admitted Dora into the sitting-room. .) 

' A gentle and rather melancholy ^oice addressed her 
as she entered, and looking up, she saw a graceful^ 
pleasing woman, of middle age, in widows' second 
mourning, reclining on a sofa. In spite bf the faded 
cheek and languid eye, which told of bad health so 
plainly, Lady Helen preserved the remains of beauty, 
while her refined expression of countenance propose 
aessed Dora in her &vour. On her side. Lady Helen 
was much struck with the superiority of Miss Leighton^ 
in manner and general appearance, to most of the per^ 
sons who had hitherto fiUed the place of governess in 
her femily, and a little conversation only served to 
strengthen the fiivourable opinion she had formed at 
first sight. 

•* I have not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Delany," 
she said, after asking Dora a few preliminary questions, 
*' but I have heard so much of her, that I think greatly 
of her recommendation, and shaU be very glad if we 
find that we can agree," she added, smiling approvingly 
at Dota, ^' for I am sure you are just the person my 
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girls would like. Yon have been accustomed to in^ 
«truction, of course ; but, now, will you tell me wbfti 
branches you have undertaken to teach, for a good deal 
depends on that^" 

Dora modestly enumerated what she felt hentelf com^ 
potent to teach &irly (in some of the onoedespiwd parts 
of education she had made considerable progress lat^ 
terly, by studying at odd times). She spoke with con^ 
fidenoe of her hopc^ that in French and music Lady 
Helen would not be disappointed in her. ** In many 
other things^** said ehe, *< I am conscious of being more 
or less deficient; indeed, ma'am, if Z were to tell you I 
knew everything perfectly,." she added with a smil^ 
^ you would not believe me, and I should only disap* 
point you l" 

'^ Which I am sure will not be the case," Lady Hden 
replied, '' from what I have heard and what I now see 
of you ; I love the dif&dence with which you q>eak of 
yom^self, and do not feel inclined to rate you any 
lower on that account^ I assure you I I only widi you 
knew Oetman — ^my girls want to learn it; but one can** 
not have everything^ and I am certain you will sail 
me." 

<' I will do my best, with God*s help, if you migage 
me, to fulfil all that may be required of me,'Vsaid DonL 

** 1 am glad to hear you speak so seriously. Miss 
Leighton; Mrs. Delany gives me to understand that 
you are a religious person, and I am rejoiced at it be^ 
yond anything ! I am still suffering under compara^ 
tively recent affliction^ and your society will be a great 
eomfbrt to me, I foresee." 
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Dora's heart throbbed with delight at these worda^ 
for «he had ahnoet feared she was sacrificing the greater 
for the lesser good, in preferring a situation with Ladj 
Helen Connor to one with the family of a clergyman of 
known piety ; but, accustomed as she now was to society 
cf all kind% Dora yet preserved so much of hwnaturai 
simplicity of charaoter, that she was apt to take peo|^ 
at their word, and belieye that they really and con* 
stantly felt all that they expressed^ The remainder of the 
oonTersation she held with Lady Helen served, there- 
fore, to strengthen her hope that ^e had been so fortu* 
nate as to &11 in with a really Cluistiau-minded fiimily ; 
but they were soon interrupted by the entrance of her 
foture pupils, who had been out driving with some 
friends, and were just returned. Annette, the elder of 
the two, looked quite a young woman from her dress 
and manner, though she was small and slight in person, 
and Dora oould not help observing to her mother in a 
whisper, that she ^ feared that young lady was beyond 
her teaching ;" but Lady Helen answered aloud, ** You 
need not &ncy Annette is quite beyond the pale of 
schoolroom life. Miss Leighton, though she looks rathw 
womanly — ^from one cause or another she has been so 
idle during her childhood, that I expect you will find 
{denty of deficiencies to fill up ; her music especially, I 
want her to attend to this winter. She will be seventeen 
in a few months, but I do not intend to bring her re- 
gularly out for at least a year — eighteen is quite early 
enough, in my opinion." 

Miss Connor laughed, and did not appear at all dis- 
concerted by her mother's remark, probably because 
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Ae was conscious of enjoying a very tolerable share of 
liberty even as it was, and certainly Dora did not look 
a very formidable duenna. 

\ Emily, the younger girl, was between fourteen and 
fifteen ; she was tall of her age, and had a clear pretty 
complexion and regular features, like her mother; but, 
though Annette possessed neither of these advantages, 
she was &r more attractive to most people. It was 
bard to say why she pleased so readily, or what was the 
charm ; but, though no one called her a beauty, every 
one admired her; and, without her seeming to take 
any pains .about it, almost every one did what she 
wished. Emily had, however, more retiring- manners, 
and a more girlish way of speakiug, which pleased Dora, 
as she had begun to fear, from the first appearance of 
the young ladies, that she was going to undertake pupils 
who were both quite beyond her management ; but ishe 
soon saw that one of them, at least, was not yet a 
woman, even in her own opinion. 

Lady Helen told Dora that they led a very quiet 
Ufe at present, adding, with a sigh, that quiet was all 
she now wished for. " We reside, as I think I told 
Mrs. Delany, with my fe,ther-in-law, Sir Terence Connor, 
except when I go to stay with ray own relations ; but 
We are not absent for any length of time from Castle 
Connor — their grandpapa does not like having the girls 
away, they are such pets with him. As to Annette, he 
has quite spoiled her ! " 

" You might leave Miss Leighton to find out all 
those little family secrets, I think, mamma, as she is to 
become a member of us/' said Annette with a saucy 
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•mile, but at the same time fixing her eyes upon Dora 
with a penetrating look, as if to discover whether she 
were a desirable inmate. 

• '^ I believe I have already detained you too long, 
ma'am," said Dora, rising presently afterwards; *' will 
you kindly write me a line to-morrow— or may I con* 
aider it settled 1" 

"If you are satisfied. Miss Leighton, I am, — I am 
q^uite decided in wishing to secure such an instructress 
and companion for my daughters as I feel sure you will 
be; so if you agree to the terms I mentioned in my 
letter, we may consider everything as settled.** 

Dora was quite willing, and it was agreed that she 
should join Lady Helen in a few days, as the &mily were 
to leave Dublin early the next week, and return to 
Kerry, where their country home was situated. 

Mrs. Delany thought what Dora related to her of her 
interview with Lady Helen very satisfiustory, and kindly 
assisted her in arranging her fittle affiurs, previous to 
her hasty departure. 

" I trust there will be a blessing on this choice," said 
Dora, as, after warmly thanking her friends for their 
kindness, and taking an affectionate leave of the 
children, she stood with liirs. Delany on the door-step, 
awaiting the car which was to take her to the hotel." 

" I have not made my decision without careful 
thought and earnest prayer to be guided aright ; but 
I suppose I must not venture to feel sure I '^ 
^ " Not sure that you will find your new situation all 
you could desire," replied Mrs. Delany ; " but if you 
have both thought over and prayed over your choice 
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l^tore nuking it, you may be sure that yon are guided 
aright, and th^Jt it i$ God's will you should accept it r^ 
and whatever trials you may meet with, there will he 
only the discipline He sees to he good for you^ Tou 
need not, therefore^ re^% your determination, even 
should you be disappoijtxted ; you may aa&ly trust the 
future to the loving care of your Master itfid Saviour/' 

" I am sure we all need to learn that lesson of child- 
m^e &ith/' said Dora ; *' but surely none can he so 
linhappy under the want of it as those who, like me 
i^d other govemesseit, have to be frequently seeking 
a new home and new duties and dreading new di& 
culties!" 

" A governess has .many trials indeed, my dear Dora ; 
f^nd I assure you, we mothers — at least Christian 
mothers — are not ignorant of or indifferent to them, 
gome we should try to lighten as &r as possible, others 
are inseparable fyom the position itself; but in all, the 
poor governess, has one Friend ever at hand, who sees 
her secret tears and hidden struggles with a pitying 
^ye, and who only waits to be called upon to afford her 
all the sympathy, the help and comfort, which she too 
often vainly seeks elsewhere I ** 



CHAPTER X. 

STfre Cottttdtjs. 

Onlt a fortnight had passed since Dora's entrance on 
her new situation^ yet she already felt quite at home 
in the &mily, for they treated her with great kindness 
and consideration. Her eldest pupil she found an 
agreeable girl, fall of liveliness and fun, and so over- 
flowing with animal spirits, that she preferred scamper- 
ing over the country on her &vourite pony to any 
quieter occupation. It was harder for Dora to find 
out what qualities lay beneath this liveliness, than to 
penetrate the quieter character of the second girl, 
Emily, whom she found she had rather been tempted 
to underrate at first. She was a thoughtful, seriously 
disposed girl, and with very warm affections, which 
soon began to entwine round her new friend. Dora 
thought their evening circle a very pleasant one, when 
they all drew round the fire after dinner, and Lady 
Helen reclined on her 8o&, quite ready to mingle her 
soft voice in the general chat, while Sir Terence, with 
bis large dog at his feet, leant back in his elbow-chair, 
2 a 
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listening to the conversation or music that went for- 
ward, or enjoying his quiet nap, as it pleased him best. 

All the usual observances of religion were regularly 
kept up in the family, and Dora thought that, on the 
whole, from what she had yet seen, Lady Helen and 
her second daughter were both very religiously dis- 
posed, and that she had every reason to be well satisfied 
with her new home. She felt this strongly on her first 
Sunday evening, as she sat by Lady Helen's sofe, sing- 
ing hymns to her, while she listened with brimming 
eyes, and begged for another and another, or whispered 
in her low pensive voice what comfort she found 
in those simple words, and thanked her with real 
emotion when she had done. Dora contrasted the 
scene with her Sundays at Loftus-town, so deficient in 
all seriousness, and it stood forth very brightly in the 
contrast. 

One morning, about this time, while the party were 
at breakfast, which they all took together, Lady Helen 
handed a note she had just received to her eldest 
daughter, saying, in a tone of annoyance, " There, my 
love, you see we shall have to entertain the whole 
party to-morrow ; I am hardly up to it — but it cannot 
be helped." 

"The Conynghams, and that vulgar old Mrs Mul- 
hall ! " exclaimed Annette, as she glanced at the note. 
" Oh, why did Mr Conyngham marry into that family, 
mamma — such a pleasant gentlemanly man as he is?" 

" They are very rich, you know, my dear, which 
accounts for the most preposterous match. I was pro- 
voked enough myself at the time, and so I believe were 
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his sisters ; but one cannot cut old friends on account 
of their making a foolish marriage^ though I have not 
regretted that their long stay abroad has hitherto pre- 
vented my introduction to Mrs. Conyngham." 

" I am told she is handsome/' observed Sir Terence ; 
" but if she be at all like her papa and mamma, whom 
I once met (I forget where), she must be horribly 
vulgar ! What fools men are, to be sure, when there 
are so many nice girls in the world !*' And as the old 
gentleman's quick eye glanced round the circle, and 
rested on Dora's graceful form, he could not but detect 
the deep blush that mounted to her cheeks, and which 
was increased by the consciousness of being observed. 

" Oh, Miss Leighton I " remarked Annette, " did not 
you say you once lived with a family of Mulhalls 1 — 
did they live near Cork ? — could they have been these 
people?" 

" Yes," replied Dora, " I passed a few months with 
that very family." 

'* What an odious set they must have been to live 
with ! at least that old Mrs. Mulhall is quite terrible, 
with her brogue, and her finery and pretension. Now, 
do tell us all about them — I am sure you could make 
us laugh ! " 

" Fie, my love, that is not right," said her mother 
gently ; " recollect that you must meet these people at 
luncheon to-morrow, and I hope you will behave gra- 
ciously to them, and not suflfer that saucy face of yours 
to tell toa plain a tale. I am sure, though. Miss Leigh- 
ton," she added, turning to Dora, "that you cannot 
have found a very congenial home at Mulhall Castle." 
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" Not very, ma'am," said Dora quietly ; and Lady 
Helen changed the subject, by asking her &ther-in» 
law if there were any news in the paper, and on his 
declaring there was nothing at all, she returned to her 
heap of letters, while he intently perused his news, or 
no news ! 

Next day the visitors were to arrive to luncheon on 
their way from the hotel at Killamey, where they had 
been spending two or three weeks. Dora wished the 
visit over; for to see the individual who had been the 
cause of one of her greatest youthful in&tuation&f, who had 
given rise to a dream which she had long been ashamed 
of, could not be pleasant to her — though so totally 
changed in all essential points did she thankfully feel 
herself to have become since the time of that early dream 
and its disappointment, that she was far from dreading 
the meeting as she would have done a year or two ago. 

The following morning was finer than could have 
been expected at so late a season, and far milder and 
more genial than many days of spring, or even sum- 
mer. At one o'clock the guests arrived; and a message 
was immediately sent to the schoolroom by Lady 
Helen, desiring that Miss Leighton and the young 
ladies should come down stairs. The familiar name 
escaped Mrs. Mulhall, however, for she was too busily 
occupied with her bag and shawl, as she entered, to 
notice anything else. Mr. Conyngham and his lady 
followed her into the drawing-room, the gentleman 
hanging back a little, as if conscious that his wife and 
mother-in-law were not exactly calculated to delight 
his old acquaintances. 
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" Lady Helen, I presume !" exclaimed Mrs. Mulhall, 
curtseying awkardly enough. " Why, Mr. Conyng- 
ham, sure ye should introduce us." He stepped for- 
ward to do so, but she did not give him time to speak, 
but volubly continued — " I hope I see your ladyship 
well, so is meself indeed ; but it 's a wonder that I 'm 
not half killed with all I underwent at Killamey ! the 
young people would see everything, and go everywhere, 
late as ifc was. Anna Maria, that is me daughter 
Mrs. Conyngham, is such an enterprising creature, 
positively she would climb the big mountain down 
there on the smallest wild-looking pony that you ever 
beheld." 

" Oh, I believe those ponies are very safe," observed 
Annette Connor, who had preceded her sister and 
governess to the drawing-room ; " they are constantly 
in use, and every one who goes to Killamey rides up 
Mangerton." Mrs. Mulhall looked vexed at this, and 
was silent for half a minute. 

" And did you admire the scenery as much as you 
expected?" asked Lady Helen of Mrs. Conyngham, 
who had taken a seat near her ; '' the season is rather 
advanced for enjoying the lakes, to be sure ; but yet 
we think the woods very lovely, even in November." 

" Well, really, Lady Helen, they rather disappointed 
me, I must confess," replied Mrs. Conyngham, in a 
strong brogue, which her mincing voice did not im- 
prove. '* You know I have seen so many charming 
places on the Continent, that Irish scenery looks quite 
poor and insignificant. We were a good deal in France 
last year, and I was greatly delighted indeed." 
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" France has nothing to compare with Killamey, 
from all I have seen or heard/' said Mr. Conjngham^ 
rather drily. 

" Ah now, Mr. Conyngham, you are dreadfully 
patriotic, — I can't go along with you, — ^you know I 
can't ;" and she shook her parasol at her husband with 
a smile meant to be winningly playfiil. 

At this moment Dora and her younger pupil came 
in, and Lady Helen, looking up from her sofa, intro- 
duced them to the ladies. Mr. Conyngham started at 
the sound of Miss Leighton's name, and with all his 
natural and acquired self-possession, he coidd scarcely 
retain an indifferent and unmoved expression as he 
looked round and saw the very Dora of former days — 
the same, and yet altered — ^he hardly knew how, indeed, 
but there certainly was some change. 

" She is prettier than ever 1" he thought. " What 
gentle dignity in her air, and her manners so quiet and 
refined — ^what a contrast ! " 

Yes, he felt, keenly felt, what he had lost; and though 
he valued and enjoyed the advantages of wealth, at 
this moment he would gladly have parted with all to 
have been as he once was. Dora, on her part, returned 
his embarrassed bow with a polite, though rather cold 
salutation, while neither Mrs. Conyngham nor her 
mother chose to be aware of her presence till she came 
up and inquired civilly after the rest of the femily. 

" Thank you ; indeed, they are all well enough now," 
said Mrs. Mulhall ; '^ but the children got the measles 
the year after you left, and I thought Jemima would 
never have done any good after it, she was ailing so 
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long; but now she is finely, and we have a most accom- 
plished English person with them as governess. I was 
always fearing they'd get a brogue, so I told Mr. Mul- 
hall I would send to England next time, — for Miss 
Larkins is the third governess we have had since 
you left." 

Lunch being now announced, the party were ushered 
into the adjoining room, and for some minutes were 
engrossed in the carving of chickens and ham; but 
Mrs. Conyngham was not disposed to be long silent — 
she soon began again on her recent tour. 

" The thing I admired most was that remains of a 
cathedral — what did they call it? Muckross. Ah, 
yes ! that was the name. Well, Lady Helen, that is 
better worth seeing than anything else at Killamey — 
it quite reminds one of the cathedrals abroad, though^ 
to be sure, they are far more magnificent." 

" It is a beautiM piece of ruin, indeed," said Lady 
Helen ; " do you know we natives of Kerry are too 
proud of it to be flattered with the comparison to 
foreign cathedrals." 

" That's just what Mr. Conyngham says ; but I tell 
him it's no use to make so much of Ireland now — ^he 
should have brought me here before we went to Par'rs, 
if he wanted me to set so on it. Do you know Par'rs, 
Lady Helen?" 

" I spent nearly a year there once, and am not 
blind to its delights, I assure you, though they are of 
a very different kind from those of our beautiful 
mountain scenery." 
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" Me daughter was at Eome too," added Mrs. Mul- 
hall *^ Ah, 8he*s a great traveller ! I declare she had 
almost forgot how to speak English when she came 
back!" 

'' Indeed, I talked so much French, that it would be 
no wonder if I did," said the daughter. " Mon ami, 111 
ask you to hand me a tartlet — merci! I'm always 
telling mamma she must make me younger sisters 
learn a great deal of French and other foreign lan- 
guages, it's such an advantage when mixing in the de- 
lightful society of Par'rs, you know." 

" Not if they are to forget their own language," re- 
marked Mr. Conyngham, who, though conversing with 
Annette all the time, had heard his wife's conversation ; 
** but there is no great danger, for young ladies seldom 
become such perfect mistresses of a foreign tongue in 
two or three weeks, as they are apt to imagine ; it's 
only that foreigners are too polite to tell them what 
stuff they are talking." 

" Oh, fie for shame, Mr. Conyngham !" exclaimed his 
mother-in-law ; " don't be making little of the ladies 
that way — indeed, it's only his joke," she continued 
in a whisper to Dora, who sat next her, " for he can't 
make enough of Anna Maria : isn't she looking charm- 
ingly 1 though she's pale to-day after her fatigues, to 
be sure. We are just remarking that you look pale, 
darling," she added in a loud voice : " you ought to 
take a little more wine after yer long drive." 

Lady Helen politely pressed her to do so, and Mr. 
Conyngham poured her out some. '' I couldn't now, 
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dear; I oonldn't take a single drop, I do declare," 
cried his lady, as he handed her the glass. '' Ah, well, 
if you insist, I suppose I must obey !" 

He had not insisted, and Annette could not resist 
remarking, <' Tou set us young ladies an example of 
submission, Mrs. Conyngham." 

" She wouldn't take proper care of herself, if Mr. 
Conyngham and I did not look after her, and be quite 
severe sometimes, I can assure you. Miss Connor," said 
Mrs. Mulhall. ^'She wanted to go in a boat on the 
lake one day, and the water as rough as a boiling tea- 
kettle — ^positively she was bent on going — just because 
he was going, you know ; and he had to be quite cross 
at last, and say, * Me love, I wont hear of yer attempt- 
ing it' — all from tenderness and care of her, you 
know ! What is that you are shewing Lady Helen, 
Anna Maria ? — is it your Boman cameo ?" 

*' It is, mamma. I wish, indeed, I had all me trea- 
sures here to amuse the young ladies — me coral cupid, 
and me gold filigree serpent, especially, for they are 
real curiosities ; but the cameo is all I have on me to- 
day. Mr. Conyngham paid, I forget how many of 
those francs for it, — but the price came to twenty 
guineas, very cheap for such a recherche article, was 
it not 1 But he brought me heaps of beautiful things 
while we were abroad ; — sometimes I had to scold him 
for being extravagant, and tell him his tastes were 
trap magntfique, eh, mon cherf" 

Mr. Conyngham was too busy paring an apple to 
seem to hear her pleasantry, but as they rose presently 
to return to the drawing-room, his eye turned in spite 
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of himself to Dora's graceful figure, and simple dark 
gray dress, and then glanced back at the rich silk of 
shot pink and green, adorned with all the etceteras of 
laces, ribbons, and flowers that milliner's art could 
devise, and inwardly said, " One need not go even as 
fiir as the face, the very dress shews the difference 
between them !" 

Dora had spoken little during the whole visit. She 
knew her own place, and only came forward when 
addressed, or when the persons present were friends. 
But without speech, it was easy for one who had known 
her as well as Mr. Conyngham, to see that she was 
improved in mind, — ^that she was altogether developed, 
and that the two years which had elapsed since they 
met had not been wasted upon her. As before re- 
marked, Mr. Conyngham was fully aware of the advan- 
tages he had gained by his wealthy match. Naturally 
indolent, he was no longer under the necessity of 
labouring hard to make a fortune, but might fre- 
quently take his pleasure at Killamey or on the Con- 
tinent; but the companion who was the appendage 
to these advantages did not grow more congenial to 
him. Their love for excitement of every kind was the 
only point in which they were similar ; but his enjoy- 
ment when in society was greatly hindered by the 
mortifications to which his wife's want of education 
and vulgar forward manners were continually exposing 
him. Never had he felt this so keenly as at the pre- 
sent moment, and he shortened a visit, from which 
he could derive nothing but annoyance, as much as 
civility would permit. 
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" I know Mrs. Conyngham is tired, and we have a 
ten miles' drive before us, Lady Helen, so I think, if 
you will allow me to ring for the carriage *'— 

** Sure you're in a great hurry," interposed his wife. 

" Yes, my dear, lest you should be overtired," re- 
plied he, ringing the bell as he spoke. 

" Ah, he is a terrible tyrant, I assure you, Miss 
Connor !" said the lady, stepping to the glass to arrange 
the little head-dress of lace, with a whole garden of 
flowers on it, which fashion facetiously termed a bonnet. 
With many civilities on both sides, and much mutual 
satisfiEUstion, in some of the party at least, the guests 
and their entertainers separated. When the door was 
finally closed, Annette Connor indulged in some sharp, 
though playful criticisms on the ladies, — and her 
mother vented her feelings in pity for poor Mr. 
Conyngham ; while that gentleman, as he leaned back 
in the carriage, and feigned to be asleep, mentally re- 
peated, " Only a -governess l" 



CHAPTER XL 



I9ata*0 %itt at Castle Connor. 



" My dear Emily, I do wish you and Miss Leigbton 
would call on some of the poor people now and then in 
your walks," said Lady Helen one day to her youngest 
daughter. " The cold weather will soon be setting in, 
and your aunt will not be pleased if she finds you have 
quite neglected her poor pensioners." 

" Oh, mamma, Miss Leigbton was asking us tK , 
other day about the poor people ! I told her I some- 
times visited them when Aunt Julia was here, and she 
said, if you did not object, she and I would look in at 
some of the cabins, so I was going to speak to you 
about it. Ah, here comes Miss Leighton ! she will be 
very glad, I know, to get your leave." 

" I am most happy, indeed, to have a companion 
for my children so kindly disposed," said Lady Helen, 
smiling at Emily and her governess ; " and I assure 
you. Miss Leighton, as Mrs. Connor will not be here 
till Christmas, it will be of great use to her if you can 
find out how all her pensioners are going on. She 
writes me word she is going to set up a work-school for 
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the girls when she comes down ; and last year she got 
some of the poor women employed in spinning and 
carding wool. She is a most excellent, benevolent 
creature, indeed, and will be a blessing to the conn- 
try." 

Dora rejoiced at the prospect of such a person in the 
household, for Lady Helen, languid both from health 
and nature, though well disposed, was no assistance or 
support to her in any way ; and old Sir Terence was a 
cheerful, kindly old gentleman, but nothing more. 
The name of Mrs. Connor, however, — wife of Sir 
Terence's youngest and only surviving son, — had often 
been mentioned in the family, and always with appro- 
bation, so that Dora naturally looked to her arrival 
Vith curiosity and interest. Mr. and Mrs. Connor, 
with their children, usually spent several months of 
each year at Castle Connor, and were encouraged by 
their &ther to act as if the place were already their 
own, apd alter and improve as they liked. 

It was now the beginning of December, but in that 
mild region the weather was still pleasant and genial, 
and Dora, with her youngest pupil, enjoyed many an 
afternoon's ramble among the delightful scenery of the 
neighbourhood; for, though not within the charmed 
circle of Killamey, the country surrounding Castle 
Connor was near enough to shew the distant mountain 
views, while the lower hills which bounded the demesne 
on one side, though rather bare and boggy, had yet 
their own attractions. The place itself boasted some 
lovely foliage, which, from its sheltered situation, 
scarcely ever appeared totally leafless even in winter ; 
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and the garden, laid out by Mrs. Connor's careful taste, 
retained many of the bright blossoms of autumn, till 
spring supplied their loss with her tiny treasures. 

" Will you not accompany us on our visit to Widow 
Croft's cabin, Annette T' asked Dora, as she and Emily 
were preparing for their walk. 

" I never go into the cabins ; the closeness is so 
unpleasant, I shoidd be quite faint," said Annette, 
who, having been delicate as a child, and much petted, 
retained many fastidious habits which she might now 
have abandoned without injury to her health, which 
was by no means bad at present. " Besides, you 
know," she added, " I don't set up for a Lady Bounti- 
ful. Aunt Julia is the proper mistress of this neigh- 
bourhood, and I do not intend to interfere with her 
prerogative." 

*' Nor do your sister and I," answered Dora. " We 
are only complying with your mamma's wishes." She 
did not, however, press Annette to accompany them, 
but set forth with Emily. 

Widow Croft inhabited a tolerably decent cabin on 
the side of the nearest hill, and in less than half-an- 
hour they reached her abode. She was one of the few 
in that neighbourhood who spoke English as her 
mother tongue, being, in fact, a native of another 
county. She had long been one of Mrs. Connor's pen- 
sioners, and they had come to inquire after the well- 
being of herself and her family, as Dora explained to 
the good woman, who seemed a little surprised at the 
strange face. 

" And that's Miss Emily, bless her ! Well, I thought 
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there was one I knew — not but you are very welcome, 
miss. Pray, sit down,'' said she, wiping her two best 
stools with her apron. 

" And how does your spinning get on 1 " asked 
Emily. 

" Ah, miss, honey ! I have a deal of yam ready for 
John Healy, the weaver, but I wouldn't send it till 
Mrs. Connor would see it, and give him the order. 
Sure she does a power of good, giving us poor bodies 
the wool, and the orders, and all." 

" It must be a great blessing, indeed, to have em- 
ployment supplied to you," said Dora. " And do you 
manage to get pretty well through the winter by means 
of your carding and spinning 1 " 

" Troth, miss, jewel 1 Vm but a poor widdy, that has 
five childer, all too young to do a hand's turn for me, 
except Nancy, that does be minding the baby down at 
his honour's lodge gate ; and if it wasn't for an odd bit 
of help at Christmas-time from her ladyship, and a 
gown or so once in a while, I'd not have a rag to my 
bock ; but I can aim enough to put the bit and sup 
into the childers' mouths. The widdy's blessing's on 
them that helps me, and the saints purtect them ! " 

*' Can you read 1 " asked Dora. 

" Not a word, dear. Sure the folks wasn't taught 
reading so much in my day, and I am too old to lam 
now." 

*' Should you like me to read you something out of 
the life of Jesus Christ ? ** continued Dora. " I have 
a book here, and if you liked, I would read you a 
chapter of it." 
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" Miss Leighton," whispered Emily, " she is a Ro- 
man Catholic." 

'' I know it, my love, but she may like to hear a 
few words from the Book of Life in spite of that. Shall 
I read you a little, to try 1 " she added aloud. 

The woman was very willing, for her life was mono- 
tonous enough to make her like any variety, and Dora's 
pleasant, kindly manners inclined her to receive well 
whatever came &om her lips. She listened attentively 
to the chapter Dora read, and, after a little discourse 
on the subject, declared she had never heard anything 
she liked so well. 

As they came out of the cabin, they heard a merry 
laugh proceeding from the road, and looking up, saw 
Annette on her pony, with a servant at some distance 
behind her. 

" Ah, Miss Leighton," cried she, as they came up, 
" I have found you out ! Yes, yes, you have been 
preaching to the poor innocent widow there ! I gueRs- 
ed so by the tone of your voice as I passed by, and 
stopped on purpose to ascertain the fact. Your and 
Emily's grave faces tell me I am right." 

" I have not been preaching, Annette," replied Dora, 
walking rather quickly from the cabin, that Widow 
Croft might be out of hearing. 

" Well, reading, and talking, and so forth, which 
comes to the same," said Annette. " But, dear Miss 
Leigh ton, you are quite mistaken here ; Widow Croft 
is Father Michael's charge. We have no right to 
meddle with her, except in the way of giving work, or 
food, and clothes, you know." 
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*• I BO fer differ from you, my dear, that I think 
we have b right to read a few words of Scripture 
to any one who will listen to us,'' answered Dora, 
calmly. 

" Yon will change your mind by and by, I suspect," 
tsaid Annette. " I know grandpapa thinks it is a great 
pity to unsettle the people's minds. He was saying so 
the other night to a gentleman, who asked him to sub- 
scribe to something or other, — I forget what, for I am 
sick of the very name of controversy, and always run 
out of the room when such discussions are taking 
place !" 

So saying, the young lady tapped her little steed 
lightly with her fairy-like riding-whip, and cantered 
briskly down the road, while Dora, in rather an uneasy 
state of mind, proceeded homewards with her younger 
pupil. 

On consideration, she thought it best to do what 
little good she was able, until absolutely hindered in it, 
only taking care to be as quiet and discreet as possible, 
since it was pretty evident that she was not likely to 
find any one in the &mily, or indeed in the parish, 
who thought as she did on these matters. The clergy- 
man was old and infirm ; and the curate, who did most 
of the duty, was a man who seemed to think the regu- 
lar performance of Sunday service, with occasional 
burials, marriages, and baptisms, all that could pos- 
sibly be expected of him ; and as the number of Pro- 
testants in the parish was extremely small, of course 
he led an easy life. The priest was far more energetic 
in his way, and might be constantly seen riding about 
2 b 
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on bis sleek, handsome horse to the yarious farms or 
hamlets of the neighbourhood. 

As for Mrs. Connor, Dora had learned enough about 
her to know that she had not yet, at least, ventured 
on teaching or reading to any one of the people around 
her. But as the greater part of them were Irish 
speakers, there must be great difficulties in the way of 
so doing; and perhaps she had been wise to begin with 
setting industrial societies on foot — it did not follow 
that she meant to stop there. As to Sir Terence, Dora 
believed that he was too good-natured to hinder others 
from doing what they liked. So she continued occa- 
sionally to read to Widow Croft, and to an invalid girl 
who lived near the castle ; but bad weather now pre* 
vented her attempting to go &r a-field, and she resolve^ 
to employ some part of the long winter evenings in 
studying Irish, which she had learnt, as a child, from 
ber nurse, and thought she could recal in a short time ; 
and then when spring came, E^ie might be able to read 
the Scriptures in their native tongue to some of the 
poor ignorant creatures on the mountains. 

Meantime, Christmas approached, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Connor did not arrive ; one of their children was ill, 
and they were afraid of travelling at this season, so 
their visit was put off till February. The household, 
however, were alive with the usual preparations for 
Christmas; some relations came to spend a week or 
two with them, and the young ladies could not be 
spared from the drawing-room, to attend to their 
studies, except for an hour or two each morning, unless 
when a musical or studious cousin would join them 
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and Dora in the schoolroom, and spend an afternoon 
in reading a new French book, or practising duets. 

Dora devoted some of her leisure during these holi* 
days to making up some coarse materials which she 
had purchased at the village shop, into clothes for two 
of three poor people she had become acquainted with, 
wiiE^iing to have some little share in the charities of the 
season. She was engaged in finishing off a cap for 
Widow Croft, while sitting with Lady Helen on the 
afternoon of the day before Christmas eve. The rest 
of the party being out walking, she had remained 
to keep her company, and had been reading to her, 
wlran Sir Terence came in from his '' constitu- 
tional,'' finding the wind rather too strong for him. 
As he was fcmder of chat than of books, Dora had 
dosed the new volume of travels, and taken out her 
work, while the old gentleman drew his arm-chair to 
the fire, and patted his dc^, who was extended on 
the rug, much at his ease, and then glanced good* 
hnmooredly at Lady Helen and Dora, who sat with 
a small table between them, at the other side of the 
fireplace. 

"Well, this looks comfortable, I declare !" said he. 
^ And what are you so busy at. Miss Leighton ) Is that 
to be a head-dress for Christmas-day 9" 

** Not exactly for Lady Helen, or myself either, sir," 
replied Dora, laughing ; ^* but it won't look amiss on 
Widow Croft's respectable head." 

" Ah, that's right ; I like to see young ladies using 
their needles for something besides that everlasting 
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carpet- work, and at this season, especially! It re- 
minds me of my poor mother and her Dorcas bag, 
that we used to laugh at her about,, half a century 
ago!" 

At this moment they were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant, who said that Father Corrigan had 
called, and wished to know if Lady Helen were dis- 
engaged. 

" Ask him to walk up," said Sir Terence, adding, 
as the man closed the door, " I don't know why 
Mr. Dunne sends his curate, instead of coming him- 
self." 

"I believe the old man is not well," said Lady 
Helen. " I am sorry for it, he is such a nice 
gentlemanly person. These home- educated priests 
have certainly inferior manners to those of the old 
school!" 

As she spoke, the door opened, and the servant re- 
spectfully ushered in a stout young man, with a parti- 
cularly rosy, well-fed countenance, and a twinkling 
black eye, which looked as if, however jolly and good- 
humoured at present, it could look fierce on oc- 
casion. 

" I come to bring my superior's excuses for not wait- 
ing on your ladyship in person, this Christmas," said 
he, bowing to Lady Helen, and taking a seat near the 
sofa ; " but he's very poorly this winter — confined to 
his room to-day, T regret to say — but hopes to be able 
for his duties on Christmas-day." 

" I hope so, indeed," said Lady Helen ; " I am very 
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sorry he is not well. You have brought the lists, I 
presume, Mr. Corrigan ? " 

" I have, Lady Helen," replied the priest, in a strong 
brogue, and with an air of vulgar familiarity ; " here are 
the names of those of our poor flock whom Father Dunne 
and meself think most worthy of your kindness and 
Christian charity — and I hope I see your ladyship 
well." He handed her a long sheet of paper as he spoke. 

" Thank you, Mr. Corrigan," said Lady Helen, 
glancing over the names. '' Most of our old pen- 
sioners, as usual, I see; but why have you not put 
down that poor consumptive girl's name this year? 
— Rose Mullen, the old shepherd's daughter, I mean ; 
she is usually a claimant for some article of warm 
dothing, I think." 

'< I had not reason to think quite so well of Eose as 
of many others," replied the priest; "and I must 
select the most deserving as well as the poorest, your 
ladyship knows." 

" Oh, of course, — I am aware the task of selection is 
not an easy one ; but I thought she seemed such a 
nice, modest girl, — she used to work in our garden 
before she fell sick, and since then I have occasionally 
sent her a few comforts ; — were not you calling on her 
the other day, Miss Leighton 1 " 

Dora assented. 

" The young lady might bestow her kind care on 
more deserving persons, I can assure your ladyship. 
You ladies don't know these people — they deceive you 
with their cunning ways ; that girl is not worth your 
notice, Lady Helen — trust me, she is not." 
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" I am sure you ought to know^best, Mr Corrigan; 
and I am aware how they take one in. Well^ shall I saj 
one o'clock to-morrow for the poor people to come up)** 

" Your ladyship shall be obeyed ; and may blessings 
attend this noble and generous &,milyy that have the 
prayers of the poor, as well they deserve ! And this 
good yoimg lady, I see, is working for the distresaod «t 
this very minute. Well, Miss Leighton, you will not 
lose your reward 1 " 

Dora blushed, and looked uneasily at the fire. 

" Now, do you think her stitching, and my bread 
and beef, and Lady Helen's blankets, make up for our 
heresy in some degree, Mr Corrigan, eh t " asked ^ 
Terence, laughing. 

" Why, Sir Terence, that's rather a poser, sir — ^upon 
my word it is ! I couldn't say you were safe— I wish 
with all my heart I could ; but your good works will 
go a great way — a great help they wiU be to you, sir— 
and the prayers of the widow and orphan besides. 
Indeed, Sir Terence, you are not so badly off as 
many ! " 

Sir Terence rubbed his hands, and seemed to enjoy 
this joke mightily. 

" Well, well, we are very good friends, and I hope 
will continue so," he said. " My respects to good Mr 
Dunne ; and tell him I hope he will not over-fatigue 
himself on Christmas-day." 

" Thank you, thank you. Sir Terence ; and now 1 
think I must be going, for it's a busy time with me. 
Miss Leighton, don't prick those delicate fingers of 
yours, working for that Rose Mullen — she's not worth 
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it There's the Heilljs^ now, that live hard by the new 
pump, them are the nice decent £unilj, and greatly 
distresBed — and so is Widow Croft, on the hill, indeed. 
Well, the blesdng of the poor attend you all, this day 
and evermore, amen ! Good evening, Lady Helen ! 
my compliments to your young ladies — sweet, noble 
oreatures they both are 1 Good evening. Sir Terence I 
I am proud to see you looking so well, sir«-*8ure it*s 
younger you're getting this year, I think. Good even- 
ing I " And Mr. Corrigan took up his hat, and made 
his parting bow. 

Dora took the first opportunity of leaving the room 
after the priest's departure, for she felt strangely un- 
comfortable, and needed solitude. To see the charities 
of the &mily pass through hands which she. believed 
l^dministered them with such a sad mixture of not 
cmly erroneous teaching, but unjust partiality, did both 
grieve and surprise her ; and she felt her spirits sink 
at the view of their principles, in which this afternoon 
oonfirmed her. But after some prayer and reflection, 
and half an hour's quiet reading, she became more 
oheerful, and occupied herself in looking over her own 
not very abundant wardrobe, in order to select some- 
thing suitable for the sick girl whom she had been 
advised to neglect; for Dora guessed why she was 
no longer a fitvourite with her priest — ^long-continued 
sickneffi, and the occasional intercourse with a Pro- 
testant relative, and latterly Miss Leighton's visits and 
readings to her, had been made the means, through 
Gkxl's grace, of turning poor Rose's mind to sounder 
, views of Christianity, and she was getting to trust less 
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and less to external aids, and more and more to the 
only true guide for salvation and comfort. 

Christmas came and went, the distributions were 
over, the bustle subsided, and all was quiet again. 
The girls resumed their studies, and everything went 
on as before. Dora thought that it was rather a &rce 
to call her a governess to Annette, as that young lady 
only studied when and how she liked ; and though, 
being quick and clever, she could soon gain a super- 
ficial knowledge of anything she applied to, yet, as 
Dora was labouring to overcome a similar tendency in 
herself, she felt such a pupil a great hindrance. She 
was too young to assume authority over her, and 
Annette was not disposed to seek her advice as a 
friend, so that the relation was rather an equivocal 
one. Spoiled from early childhood, Annette was the 
most fanciful of all lively, clever girls. Had she been 
less agreeable in manners, less graceful and winning in 
appearance, this would have been plain to every one ; 
but as it was, no one except Dora seemed to perceive 
that Annette never minded whose comfort she trampled 
upon in the road to her own wishes, nor to remember 
that selfishness is still selfishness, however it may be 
veiled by playfulness, or dressed up with engaging 
smiles. Had she taken a liking to Dora from the 
first, she might easily have thrown the spell around 
her as well as another, at least for a while ; but a high- 
spirited girl naturally feels a little indignant at having 
a governess, when she thinks herself old enough to be 
considered a woman ; and Annette had not been at the 
pains to conceal this feeling, though Dora^s gentle and 
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lively disposition, and her desire of being the com- 
panion and friend of her pupils, might soon have 
brought a change, but for her religious views, which 
were not only at variance with those in which Annette 
had been educated, but peculiarly distasteful to her. 
Emily, on the contrary, less petted in the family, and 
more silent and reserved in disposition, but with far 
ipore depth of feeling, became every day more attached 
to her governess, and gave her great satisfaction in 
many ways. 

About the middle of February, Mr. and Mrs. Connor 
arrived. It was a mild spring-like day, and Lady Helen 
had ventured on the lawn to look out for her expected 
guests; Dora and Emily were with her, and Sir Terence 
presently joined them. 

'* It is time they were here !" he kept saying every 
minute, as he gazed down the avenue. '' It seems so 
long since Robert was with us, — how the little ones will 
be grown ! your favourites, Emily, will hardly know 
you — stay! don't 1 hear a carriage]" 

" Oh, yes, grandpapa !" cried Emily, joyfully, " there 
it really is ! I will run round to the front door to meet 
them ;" but, before she reached it, her uncle and aunt 
had got out of the carriage, and, followed by a train of 
nurses and children, hastened to greet her, while Sir 
Terence and Lady Helen came at their quieter pace to 
meet the travellers. 

Uncle Eobert had a pleasant open countenance, 
rather intelligent than talented, with all the cordiality 
of his father, and more polish. His wife was an English 
woman, tall and elegant in appearance, with a very 
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handsome profile, though the full hoe a little dis- 
appointed the expectations raised by a side Tiew, and 
shewed that the forehead was narrow, and the mouth 
a little hard in expression ; but there was a look of 
steadiness and calmness, which Dora was glad to boo ■ 
she thought Mrs Connor was not likely to be a caprici- 
ous person, and that she would go through with what 
she undertook; and this was a physiognomical dia* 
covery which gave her much satis&ction. 

While Emily was devouring her three little causioB 
with kisses, and promising them all sorts of pleasures 
and diversions at Castle Connor, her uncle and aunt 
were inquiring for Annette. 

" Oh, she is not come home from her ride yet," said 
her mother — " wilful little puss, she would have it you 
could not be here till evening — and I am really uneasy, 
she has been gone so long, and she gets so tired when 
she stays out without luncheon — she is not strong 
enough for long fests." 

" No, indeed,*' said her aunt ; Vdear child, how head** 
strong she is, to be sure — ^but I long to see her, she is 
a darling girl ! " 

" It is rather late for you to be out, Helen, my 
dear," said Sir Terence, *' and for me too,** he added, 
coughing ; " come, let us to go the fireside — we are not 
out of winter yet, you know." 

They repaired to the drawing-room accordingly, 
and remained chatting till it was time to dress for 
dinner. Just as Emily was going to accompany her 
aunt to her room, Annette walked in, covered with 
mud, and looking tired enough. 
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*' Dear aunt^" cried she, ** I am so glad to see you I 
I am too dirty to touch, I know, but must kiss you 
before I go up stairs, — for I shan't see you at dinner,** 
«he added, turning to greet her uncle and little 
cousins. 

*' What, dear ! are you so knocked up as that ) I am 
quite angry with you, Annette, really." 

" Oh, I'll try to come down to tea, aunt, but I must 
haTe a good rest now, or I shall die ! I am so glad to 
see you all looking so well," she added, as, with a smile, 
she glided out of the room. 

Dora folt quite vexed with herself forjudging harshly, 
but she could not help thinking Annette ought to have 
come down on the first day of her uncle and aunt's 
arrival, as she had brought her &tigue on herself, and 
that she might have done so without being really the 
worse ; and this opinion was confirmed by seeing the 
maid carrying a plate of roast fowl to her young mis- 
tress's room, just as they were going down to dinner. 

At tea, however, Miss Annette appeared, and was as 
gay and pleasant as usual, not a word of fatigue escaped 
her; and when entreated by her mother to go early to 
bed,, she declared she was not very tired, and would 
not go a minute before the rest. Next morning, in- 
deed, she did not come down to break&st ; nor, when 
she did shew herself about twelve o'clock, could Dora 
induce her to practise, although her aunt was shut up 
with Lady Helen ; so the governess had nothing to do 
but to devote herself to her real pupil, and was much 
gratified by hearing Mrs. Connor praise Emily's im- 
provement in music that evening, when they played 
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some duets. Still she saw that Emily was not the 
&yourite, except with her young cousins; the uncle 
and aunt both preferred their eldest niece, and she was 
also very fond of them, so that she was less than ever 
in the schoolroom after they took up their abode at 
the Castle. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

One fine afternoon, not very long after the arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. Connor, Annette was riding with her 
aunt and uncle, while her sister and governess were 
t&king their usual walk together. Annette was very 
well pleased at having companions in her rides, which, 
since her grandfather had become too infirm for such 
exercise, were solitary, unless visitors were staying at 
the Castle, who happened to prefer scampering over 
the roads with her to driving out with Lady Helen in 
the barouche. 

" I was really beginning to fear I never should get 
you to take up your riding again. Aunt Julia," said 
she, as they set out, her eager little pony struggling 
to get in advance of the rest. " I am so glad we have 
induced you to break the spell, and come with us 
to-day." 

" I have so much to occupy me within doors, my 
dear; and then your mother's claims on me — alto- 
gether, this is the first day it has been possible to in- 
dulge in a ride." 
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" And even now, Annette," said her uncle, " I don't 
fancy your aunt will be up to one of your long ten or 
twelve mile excursions; so do not beguile us on, as you 
are apt to do." 

" Oh, I will be very sober to-day," replied Annette, 
'' and not forget how long it is since Aunt Julia has 
had her foot in a stirrup ! To be sure, you are a 
very good mother, aunt; how much pleasure that 
troublesome little monkey at home has deprived yoa 
of!" 

" Ah, you will think differently in some things 
"one day. Miss Annette ! " said her aunt ; " but now, 
Emily is the best, as regards fondness for children, I 
think." 

** Yes, she is more patient than I am, dear little 
soul ! She will sit moping in a comer with the baby 
on her lap for an hour together. Latterly, too, she is 
grown more quiet and moping than ever, as I daresay 
you have observed. That is Miss Leighton's doing; 
she is trying to teach Emily that all amusements are 
sinful." 

" Except playing with the children, I suppose," said 
Mr. Connor. 

" Why, that is an allowable diversion, certainly," 
replied Annette, laughing ; " but if, instead of being 
pretty, clean, elegant little things, like so many wax dolli^ 
in white frocks and red shoes, they were dirty little 
barefooted wretches, that made one sick to look at, it 
would be a much better thing to play with and pet 
them, according to dear Miss Leighton's creed — or 
rather, I should say, to din texts into their ears, and 
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feed them with stir-about, if they swallowed the lesson 
properly." 

*^ Does she teach the ragged children in that style )" 
asked Mr. Connor, looking a good deal annoyed, though 
he could not help laughing at his niece*s manner. 

^ Oh, no^ she could not, you know, here; but it is her 
beau ideal, 1 believe, and she describes such a style of 
proceeding, which she witnessed somewhere in her last 
situation, with much satisfeu^tion to poor deluded Emmy 
sometimes. 

'' Yet I should not have thought Miss Leighton such 
a strict tiresome kind of person, nor a fanatic either," 
said Mrs. Connor, " she has so very pleasing a coimte- 
xiance, and is so obliging and unobtrusive in all her 
ways-^-I was congratulating your mamma yesterday on 
such an acquisition, and she declared herself quite satis- 
fied in every respect. 

<' Oh 1 she is very pretty and accomplished, no 
doubt," said Annette, '^ but mamma is a little taken in 
by that fidr outside. Now don't look grave, aunt 1 you 
know you thought just as I did the other night, when 
Miss Leighton was speaking of the bazaar — ^you said it 

( absurd to have such prejudices." 

<< I certainly was surprised to hear her talk so — ^it 
I not what I expected from otie so modest and quiet ; 
for though her manner was gentle enough, the views 
she expressed were very self-sufficient. But that is owing 
to the way she has been brought up, I daresay; she will 
soon learn to see things in a more reasonable light." 

<< And what is this wonderful bazaar ?'' cried Mr. 
Connor, << that calls forth such different opinions, and 
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Biioh a variety of silks and wools 1 for I declare that the 
confusion of all these articles was so great, that I could 
not make out a single fact. Is it to be for the benefit 
of the Hottentots or Esquimaux, or what V 

" Nothing of the kind, I assure you," answered his 
wife. "I know you are not fond of bazaars, Robert; but 
they have their uses : and this is a benevolent exertion 
on the part of the nuns of Kilnaganagh for the enlarge- 
ment of their little hospital for the sick poor ; and my 
nieces and I have promised them a little help with our 



"Well, and does Miss Leighton object to thisl" 
said Mr. Connor. ''What possible reason can she havet" 

" Oh," replied Annette, " she is horrified at the idea 
of giving charity through the means of nuns, or, indeed, 
oi assisting Boman Catholics in any way which would 
exclude the administration of texts and fanatical tracts, 
such as she loves to force on their unwilling ears !" 

" A very dangerous and foolish system 1" said Mrs. 
Connor; " their religious views are no business of ours, 
and our interference can only do mischief." 

" You are quite right, Julia; and the more we agree 
to differ, and let each other alone, without keeping aloof 
from friendly intercourse, the better for all parties," 
observed her husband; "and the more everything that 
is good will be forwarded : if such liberality were com- 
moner, we should have less of the miserable squabbles 
that disgrace the present day " 

" After all, the Roman Catholic religion suits the 
Irish poor very well," said Mrs. Connor, " if they are 
sincere — that is the great point, and if not very enlight- 
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enad, it is probaUj the only faith they are capable of 
holding; and if we took that away, they would hayo 
acne at all l" 

*^ Of course," said Annette, who was beginning to 
tire of the diaouaBion; ^and I am so glad you will go 
to the bazaar, aunt, for now I hope Miss Leighton will 
atay at home, she disliked the idea of going; but as 
mamma is not well enough, she would have been 
obliged to aooompany us, unless you were of the 

. ^ Are you not to pay a visit to the convent after the 
bazaar is over 9" said Mrs Connor. 

'^ Tes ; and you must persuade Emily to go, as she 
had promised to do,'* replied Annette ; '^for Miss Leigh- 
ton has been at work with her, I believe, to induce her 
not to venture near so dangerous a plaoe again — it is 
really too silly I" 

** But how does your mamma like to have her gover- 
neaa giving out opinions so entirely at variance with 
ihoae of all the family)" 

" Why, mamma is a little supine, you know, aunt 
Julia, and she only says Miss Leighton is carried away 
by her zeal, and so forth ; but she desired Emily to 
finish her purse for the bazaar by all means — it would 
never do to break a promise ; and, besides^ Emily is 
aoch a favourite with some of the nuns — that good- 
natured, rosy-fisiced sister Theresa, is always petting her 
whenever we pay the convent a visit — she would be 
quite disappointed if < Miss Emily' had nothing to 
help forward the * labour of love,' as she says." 

" Oh, I will have a good talk with the little goose, 
2c 
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and soon laugh her out of her nonsensical views/' said 
Mr. Connor; "and Lady Helen must let you both 
have a little more society — now that you are quite out 
of mourning, there is no reason against it." 

Annette applauded this enthusiasticaUy, and her 
aunt more calmly observed that she had been thinking 
they were a little too quiet, and that her sister-in-law 
would be cheered by something of variety, — " now 
that I am here," she added, " your mamma need not 
have any trouble, her health is not strong enough to 
enable her to take the charge of visitors, but you and I, 
Annette, will manage it for her." 

" And now all that is settled, ladies, pray let us move 
a little faster," said Mr. Connor, " for I am quite cold 
with creeping along at this snail's pace I So let us have 
done with discussions, and take a brisk canter." 

When the party returned from their ride, Mrs. 
Connor hastened as usual to her children, whom she 
found at high romps with their cousin Emily. After 
playing with them till she declared their noise made 
her head giddy, she dismissed all but the baby ; and 
when he was quietly established in her lap, she took 
the opportunity of introducing the subject of the 
bazaar and Miss Leighton. 

" My dear Emily, now that we are alone together," 
she said, " I want a little chat with you about your 
new governess. I don't want to set you against so 
amiable and pleasing a person, and one who is your 
instructress, too ; but, my love, you must not give up 
your whole mind and conscience to her guidance. Let 
her rule supreme in Italian verbs and sonatas, but do 
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not encourage her to step out of her place by adopt- 
ing all her notions od religion and politics." 

'' Politics ! dear aunt, can you suppose Miss Leigh- 
ton and I spend our time on such a subject 1 I assure 
yon we have never even named it. As to religion, 
that is very different ; and if you knew how good and 
pious she is, you would be glad that I should read and 
talk with her." 

'' I am sure she is a very well-meaning young 
woman/' said Mrs. Connor, rather drily; "but you 
know that her views are what your uncle, and grand- 
fitther, and all the &mily indeed, consider very narrow 
and illiberal. I do not wish to enter into any dis- 
cossion, my dear," she continued, as Emily attempted 
to interpose a defence of her friend — " at your age such 
discussions are quite absurd; and, indeed, I don't 
think them very profitable at any age." 

" But, dear aunt, without discussion, may I not tell 
you that Miss Leighton really is not the narrow-minded 
person you take her for ; and if you knew her better 
you would see " 

" My dear, I do see already what her views and 
opinions are, — she makes no secret of them ; and I 
have more experience in judging of people than a 
child like you can have. All I want you to do, how- 
ever, is to act as your mamma wishes you, and not 
make enemies of those with whom she and your 
grandpapa have always been on good terms, merely 
in order to please a new friend. Your own sense, 
Emily, must shew you that this is your duty." 

** Mamma did not insist on my going to visit at the 
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oouvent next week," said Emily — '* she said if I sent 
my purse, it would do." 

'* You know what her wishes are, Emify^ ai^ that 
she only kllows you to do as you choose^ firom her too 
great gentleness. Ah t here comes your unele -— I 
assure you he thinks just as I do about this.** 

Mr. Connor was a much greater fayourite than Ids 
wife with his nieces, especially with Emily, who stood 
much in awe of Aunt Julii ; and his lively raillery 
about her "submission to her governess," and her 
" absurd fears of a convent,'* had more effect (as m^ht 
have been expected) than the dry, cold reproof 
Between awe and ridicule she was soon vanquished, 
and agreed to go with her taster, when the day <^ 
the bazaar should arrive. 

" I am afraid, dear Miss Leighton, you think me very 
weak," she said; "but I really could not help it, unless 
I would have all my family seriously angry with me.** 

" Indeed, my love, you could not help it, I see," 
replied Dora ; " and, so far from thinking you weak, I 
would even have advised you under these circum- 
stances to go wherever your family wish — unless they 
should beg you to go to mass," she added, laughing, 
" which is not very likely, I think. You know, Emily 
dear, there is nothing really wrong in itself in going to 
visit the inhabitants of a convent. I only thought it 
dangerous for a young girl like you to be very intimate 
there : but your mamma will not urge you to go often 
if you do not like it. As to the working for the nuns' 
bazaar, you do it out of obedience to your mother's 
wishes." 
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^ WouM it be against your o<»i8cienc6 to work for it, 
MisB Leighton ? ** 

" I own it would," said Dora, " because I have been 
infcermed on the best authority (the positive assertion 
of a Roman Catholic lady, for instance, among others), 
that their charities are invariably connected with their 
religion in some way, and that the giving equally to 
all, whatever their belief, and so forth, though some- 
times talked of, does not exist in point of &ct. Now, I 
cannot work to aid in the spread of what I think error, 
and most dangerous error." 

" They are not wrong, though, are they, for trying 
to teach what they believe 1 " 

" I am &r from blaming them, EmUy, if sincere ; 
but I could not help them — on the contrary, I must 
endeavour, when I can, to hinder their false teaching. 
But you are in a very different case : until you are 
grown up, you must yield to the wishes of your 
&mi]y, or, at any rate, of your mother, unless anything 
ainfiil is demanded of you. And as to your little 
purse," continued Dora, with a smile, " you need not 
died a tear about it, love — ^it won't fetch them more 
than a couple of shillings ; and you shall work a much 
prettier one for a veiy different purpose, and give 
it to me to send with the cap I am embroidering for 
India!" 

" Dear Miss Leighton, you console me so plea- 
santly ! " said Emily. " And you will go with me, 
won't you ? Ah 1 that will be a great thing, and Aunt 
Julia can't possibly object to it" 

The bazaar was held in the schoolhouse at Eilna- 
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ganagh — the school beings of course, under the control 
of the ladies of the couyent. The sale was conducted 
by six or eight young persons belonging to the nearest 
Roman Catholic families, superintended by two older 
ladies ; for the nuns did not appear themselves, though 
they received visits from many of the purchasers after 
the sale was over. Amongst others were Mrs. Connor 
and her nieces, who, with Dora, were set down at the 
convent gate, . Mr. Connor promising to call for them 
in an hour ; he then drove on to pay one or two visits 
in the neighbourhood, and the ladies were meanwhile 
ushered into the convent parlour, or reception-room, 
by a lay sister, who went to announce them. 

Dora had never been in an institution of this kind 
in her native country, and the one she had been 
accustomed to visit when reading in France was very 
unlike this. She was surprised at the absence of 
grated windows, of gloom and discomfort, of all that 
outside shew of terror in short, which was associated 
in her mind with the notion of a convent ; but these 
sisters did not belong to an order of recluses, or 
" cloistered nuns," as they are called, and austerity was 
not a part of their rule. 

In a few minutes two of the nuns who were ac- 
quainted with Annette and Emily, came into the 
parlour, and greeted them very cordially. One of 
them was an elderly woman, with a somewhat sharp 
and watchful expression of countenance ; the other had 
scarcely attained middle age, and was very pleasing in 
manners, while her cheerful, blooming countenance did 
not speak of much bodily hardship or mental sufifering. 
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^' Ah, Sister Theresa, I am so glad to see you ! " 
exclaimed Annette. '< How are you satisfied with the 
anocess of the bazaar 1 I thought it looked very pretty, 
considering." 

" You may well say ' considering,' Miss Connor, for 
in our poor neighbourhood we could not expect any- 
thing very grand ; but our friends were most kind, 
and you know some of our sisters are very ingenious. 
I do not yet know what the collection amounts to— 
the ladies are now engaged in counting it over with 
the reverend mother. Now, pray, tell me who this 
young lady is," she added, looking complacently at 
Dora. 

Annette explained. " And she is come here," said 
she, laughing, ''in order to be shocked with your 
frightf)il austerities, and is quite disappointed to find 
that you live in a nice house, with a cheerful garden, 
and that your windows are all ungrated ! " 

** Ah now, is it possible ? " exclaimed the nun, turn- 
ing briskly round as she spoke. " I know how fond 
Miss Connor is of anything like a joke ; but, seriously, 
you didn't fency all that, did you ? " 

" I certainly expected something a little different 
from this," said Dora. " I believe I forgot that you 
did not belong to an oirder of recluses, like the nuns 
whom I occasionally visited with a Roman Catholic 
friend, when I was staying in France some years 
ago?" 

" Oh, they are quite unlike us in many ways, of 
course. Contemplation and prayer occupy more of 
their time, and they shut out the world entirely. We 
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are obliged occamonally — ^very frequently, indeed — to 
mix with the world (though we are not of it) in the 
course of our daily laboursy which are all of a dbari* 
table kind. There are many ways of reaching heaven, 
and each suits a, difierent disposition, you know.** 

'< Indeed, I do not know that/' said Dora^ genUy ; 
" I know of only one way to heaven." 

^' Ah, you Protestants are so uncharitable 1 " cried 
the nun, shaking her head, while Annette hastened to 
interrupt them. 

'' Now, don't let Miss Leighton entice you into a 
controversial discussion, Sister Theresa," said she; ^but 
come and shew us the new painted ^lass window in 
your chapel — I am told it is so pretty." 

" It is beautiful indeed. Miss Connor, and I will 
shew it you with pleasure. We owe this adornment 
of our chapel to a dear benefactress, whose daughter 
has just taken the white veil in our community* It 
was to celebrate that happy event that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
gave us the window we are so proud ol" 

" I wonder she could call it a happy event," observed 
Emily in a low voice, as they followed the two nuns 
out of the room. 

'^ What is that you are saying, Miss Emily? Ah! 
you are too young, my dear child, to comprehend the 
happiness of self-sacrifice — ^yes ! happiness in the midst 
of tears, at the thought of giving up to Heaven what 
you most prize ! Such sacrifices, both of parents and 
children, have their reward." 

Emily was aware of something Mse and hollow in 
all this, but she did not exactly know what to answer, 
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$0 ahe said nothing, and presently they entered the 
chapel. 

£yery one admired the new window, and no one 
but Dora and Emily seemed to find anything objeo- 
tionable in the figures it represented. ^* It is their 
way/' wa« the charitable phrase with which every piece 
of pro&nity wad excused. When the sisters had finished 
a aeries of kneelings and bowings at the different altars 
and shrines, they r^oined the ladieS; who had remained 
near the door, and proposed to conduct them to the 
infirmary for the sick poor, in support of which the 
bazaar had been held, though, indeed, the repair of the 
chapel was included (as Dora soon gathered from the 
cooyersation of the nuns) in the '* labour of love," for 
which some Protestant ladies had devoted their time 
and given their money. 

" I daresay my aunt would like to see your infirmary, 
or whatever you call your sick-room, my dear Sister 
Theresa!" said Annette. " As for me, I have seen it 
once, you know, and I agree with you, that different 
dispositions must take different lines; so, as I have 
not a turn for hospitals, I will beg leave to go into the 
g^den, where I see Sister Catharine gathering flowera" 
' The nuns both laughed at Annette's saucy speech, 
and leaving her as she wished, they took the rest of the 
party through a variety of long passages and wide cor- 
ridors to the infirmary, where their sick poor were 
nursed. 

It was only a small number of patients, and those 
chiefly children, who were accommodated with beds 
here ; the chief part were out-door patients, who re- 
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oeived medicines and broth gratis, and were also visited 
in their cabins by the nuns. 

" You remember that lame girl I told you about last 
autumn, Miss Emily 1 " said their conductress. " She 
is here now; and though the doctors had given her 
over, she is so much better, that we expect soon to 
dismiss her cured." 

*^ You must have great skill ! " said Emily, looking 
wonderingly at the girl, who, however, still appeared 
extremely ill. 

" No skill of ours could have prevailed," said the 
nun. " Ask herself how it was." 

" It was the blessed Virgin's work!" replied the girl, 
kissing an image which stood beside her bed, and mut- 
tering an ave with great rapidity. "Sister Ursula 
taught me how to call on her name for help whenever 
the cough was heavy oti me, and she gave me this holy 
image, and from that day I have been mending." 

Dora could not resist dropping a few words about 
the true helper of the afflicted, and asking the invalid 
if she did not pray to Him ; but, though she replied 
that she did sometimes, it was evident, from her cold 
manner, that her deity — the friend to whom she looked 
as all-merciful and all-powerful — was not Christ, but 
the Virgin. 

Dora had discretion enough not to attempt to pur- 
sue the subject, which could have done no good under 
the circumstances ; and, after glancing rather hastily 
at the remaining beds and their occupants, she re- 
treated from the apartment, and followed Emily, 
who, with Sister Theresa, was already in the corridor. 
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Mrs.. Connor remained behind, being interested in the 
nuns' collection of medicines. 

" I want to introduce you to our charming young no- 
vice, Sister Genevilve, Miss Emily," said her companion. 
" I am sure you will delight in her;" and as she spoke 
she knocked at the door of one of the cells. The inmate, 
after a short delay, admitted her, and they whispered 
together for a few moments. Both then came out and 
joined their visitors, whom they conducted back to the 
parlour where they had been first received. The novice 
was a lovely girl, not more than twenty years old, and 
her delicate bloom and brilliant hazel eyes appeared all 
the more attractive from the snowy veil that hung 
round her face like a white cloud. She directed her 
attention chiefly to Emily, and took occasion to re- 
mark to her how peculiarly happy and blessed was 
the life of a nun, and how thankful she felt for being 
so early withdrawn from the dangers and troubles of a 
sinful world. Dora thought all this a little dangerous 
for her young pupil, coming as it did with the charm 
which a very pleasing and graceful person naturally 
th/ows over whatever she is advocating. Turning 
from Sister Theresa, who was endeavouring to engross 
her attention, Dora moved her seat nearer to Emily's, 
and said, playfully — " What is it, Emily, that this 
young lady is telling you that seems to interest you so 
much?" 

" Oh, Sister Genevieve is describing to me all the dif- 
ficulties she met with when she first wished to come 
here," replied Emily; " but I tell her the greatest dif- 
ficulty of all would be the parting voluntarily with every 
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body one loves, in order to shut one's self up for erer,—* 
no hindrance from them could be so great as that in 
one's own heart" 

" We are given grace for such sacrifices,'* said Sister 
Genevieve. 

^ When God reqtdrea them of as — but not when 
they are self-imposed," observed Dora. 

**• It is when self-imposed that they have the most 
merit ! " exclaimed Sister Theresa ; " we are told in Scrip* 
ture what is the reward of those who have left 'Uieir 
&ther and mother, and all that they have" — 

" I do not see in Scripture that we are desired, or 
recommended, or even permitted to forsake our parents, 
to shut ourselves up imder irrevocable vows,'* said Dora. 
" Ah ! would you but study that Scripture which was 
given to be our guide from earth to heaven" 

" We do study such parts as are fit for us to read !** 
interrupted the older nun, rather sharply; "but you 
Protestants are so uncharitable — to be sure, that is 
the worst of you— except, indeed, such liberal-minded 
persons as Sir Terence and his family." 

" If you knew Miss Leighton, you could not think 
her uncharitable, though I suppose you would not 
consider her liberal," said Emily ; while Dora looked 
earnestly at the young novice, wishing that she could 
say by her eyes what she felt it would be imprudent to 
utter before the older nun ; her earnest, pitying look 
was, indeed, so far removed from want of charity, that 
sister Genevilve could not help returning it by a glance 
of sympathy, and when they rose, almost immediately 
afterwards, to take leave, she pressed Dora*s hand very 
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oordiallj, while her face expressed something which 
Dora could not exactly make out — whether it was 
Borrow for her and Emily, or regret for herself, it was 
impossible to tell. 

*^ Could it be,** she thought, as the party, having 
been rejoined by Annette and Mrs. Connor, drove away 
from the convent soon after — ** could it possibly be, 
that she did not mean all she was saying to Emily — 
that she is not so happy after all ? Yet her cheerftd 
ooantenanoe betrayed nothing of discontent; and, be- 
sides, she is not yet finally bound, she might yet return. 
It is strange — I wonder what the truth of it is; but 
I shall never know — the secrets of a convent are 
among the hidden things that are reserved for the day 
of retribution ! " 

" Well, Miss Leighton, you see the good Sisters of 
Mercy are not such odious people as you seemed 
inoHned to &ncy 1" said Annette, as they drove away. 

" I did not expect to find them odious,*' said Dora, 
^ though I allow they are more pleasing than I ex- 
pected: the Sisters of Mercy who had charge of the school 
on my poor fether's property, were very vulgar — most 
of them, at least ; but I never visited their convent." 

" Oh, of course, there are all varieties, — but I am 
glad you are convinced that our friends at Kilnaganagh 
are not disagreeable or improper acquaintances for 
Emily," remarked Mrs. Connor, rather sarcastically. 

" All the more dangerous from not being disagree- 
able,"' said Dora ; " it is the doctrine of Rome that I 
dread so much. I think it is like the spider's web, and 
that they spare no pains, and scruple at no means to gain 
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their end. Would we were equally zealous 1 — ^though 
equally unscrupulous I trust no true Christian can 
ever be." 

" You really give them credit for a great deal more 
than exists,*' said Mrs. Connor. '' Depend on it, these 
good women are quite absorbed with their charitable 
duties, and neves think of entrapping little Emily, or 
any one else !" \ 

<' And if they did," added Annette, " she need not 
be so foolish as to listen to them ; but I believe such a 
thought never entered their heads — some Protestants 
are so suspicious of their poor neighbours, that they 
won't allow one to remain in peace and charity. I 
hope. Miss Leighton, you won't teach Emily all these 
illiberal notions." 

<' She could not teach me to be illiberal," said Emily, 
^* because she is not so herself ; you do not think alike 
on these things, you know, Annette, and therefore it is 
a pity to discuss them." 

" I think so too,^' said her aunt ; " I dislike discus- 
sion and argument extremely, but I thought what we had 
seen to-day might have altered Miss iLeighton's views." 

" But, dear Mrs. Connor !*' cried Dora, " surely you 
do think they teach error 1" 

" Why, yes, certainly, they are mistaken on many 
points ; but we may agree to differ, and yet be in 
charity together," said Mrs. Connor. 

" But how, then, can you give to the bazaar, which is 
got up in a great degree for the enlargement of their 
chapel, where error is to be preached and taught 1 " said 
Dora. 
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" Oh, that is not a place of worship for us" replied 
Mrs. Connor ; " thej are quite right in improving it, 
as they sincerely believe what they teach — ^but it is not 
meant for Protestants : besides, the infirmary for the 
siek poor was the part of the business that interested 
me most. I only wish Protestants did half as much for 
the poor !** 

"They do fer morel" exclaimed Dora, "but they 
don't parade their best deeds, Mrs. Connor ! — our Sis- 
ters of Mercy are not known by a black veil and white 
hood. They know that their works cannot further their 
■Jvation one step ; but they also know that they can 
never, never do enough for the Lord who died for 
them — and they are known by Him, if by none else, 
and He will acknowledge them one day, and place them 
on His right hand when He comes into His kingdom !'' 

Emily's eyes filled with tears as her governess spoke, 
and she pressed her hand in silence. Mrs. Connor 
cleared her throat, and Annette looked out of the win- 
dow. The subject was dropped, and Dora took care it 
should not be renewed, except when she and her pupil 
were alone together. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Some weeks had passed since the baiiaar ; and when 
another visit to the convent took place, Emily, after a 
good deal of teasing from Annette, was permitted to 
remain at home with her governess, whose sole chai^ge 
she was fest becoming. They went on very happily toge- 
ther; and Dora felt that, in watching over and working 
with this interesting girl, she had as important duties 
to perform as she could desire, and quite enough to 
make her tolerably satisfied with her post, though it 
was in some respects the most anxious one she had 
yet held. 

Mrs. Connor, meantime, went on most energetically 
with her own benevolent designs. Between spinning 
and knitting, and other kinds of work, she found em- 
ployment for a number of poor women, and spared no 
pains to teach them some new stitch, or to procure a 
sale for their work. She also set on foot looms for 
weaving, to employ the poor men, and Dora could not 
but admire the activity and ingenuity she displayed in 
all she undertook, though she sighed to think that so 
much zeal and so much care should all be expended 
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on the bodies, without thought of the souls of these 
benighted beings ; for the utmost that all these labours 
oould bring, would be a little more comfort during 
their present life, a little more of civilization and 
decency of habits, — ^not a gleam of that light which a 
knowledge of the Book of Life can alone bestow. 

Dora, howeyer, had now so improved herself in the 
knowledge of Irish, that she hoped soon to be able to 
talk and read a little with the poor people, and prayed 
earnestly and humbly that some agent, more capable 
of instructing them than herself, might be raised up in 
Gknl's own time. 

Not long after the bazaar, Lady Helen became more 
seriously indisposed than usual, and she was obliged to 
postpone her annual visit to her family in the north of 
Ireland, and was recommended to go instead to the 
sea-side, as soon as she felt up to this shorter journey. 
But, after the fstmily physician had given this opinion, 
.and while Annette was still lamenting the bore of 
having to linger at home, instead of going the round of 
visits she so enjoyed, circumstances occurred to make 
it desirable to hasten their departure as much as pos- 
sible. A fever of a most alarming kind was reported to 
have appeared in the village ; and when Dr. Henry 
made his next visit, he confirmed the report, having 
not only several severe cases under his care, but one or 
two deaths having already occurred. The setting in 
of very mild weather about this time made him fear, 
he said, that the disorder would increase rapidly ; so 
he advised Lady Helen, though still suffering from a 
severe cold, to set out as soon as possible. 
2d 
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The alarm spread like wild-fire through the whole 
circle, and the necessary preparations were hurried, as 
may be imagined. 

Dora, as she packed her trunk, thought anxiouBly 
^ of the poor people whom they were leaving to so hard 
a struggle between sickness and poverty. She yearned 
to stay and try to help the sufferers, but her duty lay 
elsewhere, and she was even obliged to abstain from 
the farewell visits she would gladly have made among 
them, for fear of bringing home infection. 1^ 
Terence, indeed, placed a handsome sum of money 
in the hands of the priest, to be used for the benefit 
of the poor, — ^but she well knew how little general 
relief this would give. 

It was the evening before their proposed journey; 
and, after rather a tiring day, Emily had looked so 
much over-fatigued and so poorly, that Dora begged 
her to go and lie down after dinner, while she finished 
packing up the few books they were to take, and 
locked up the rest in the schoolroom. When tea-time 
came, she went in search of her pupil, and was die* 
mayed to find her lying on the bed, quite overcome 
with headache and faintness. It now appeared that 
she had felt ill all day, but did not like to complain, 
hoping that it would go off, and not liking to " make a 
fuss/* 

" But you should have spoken sooner, indeed, dear 
Emily, and I would not have let you exert youi-self as 
you have been doing to-day. Now, you must not stir 
from the bed, while I go and call your aunt ; she is 
more learned in illness than I am." 
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'- Mrs. Connor hastened to obey the summons ; and> 
on feeling her niece's pulse, interchanged a glance with 
Dora, which told her (what she had herself begun to 
fear) that it was probable Emily had taken the prevail- 
ing feyer. While Dora, with the assistance of a maid, 
hastened to get her settled in bed, Mrs. Connor 
went to send a messenger for the doctor, and then 
hastened to Lady Helen's room, who, at the first men- 
tion (though most guardedly made), of her daughter's 
illneBS, started from the bed and flew to her room. 
The alarm soon spread through the household, and 
most thankful was everybody when, sooner than they 
could have expected, the doctor arrived, for Emily 
grew rapidly worse, and was in a high state of fever 
when he entered the room. He at once confirmed 
Mrs. Connor's opinion, and pronounced that the 
sufferer was undoubtedly in the commencement of 
typhus fever; and, after giving directions for her 
treatment, he promised to call very early next disiy, 
and then went down into the drawing-room, at the 
request of Sir Terence, to give his report to the party 
there. 

Annette, accustomed herself to make a great fuss 
about very trifling ailments, had been unwilling at 
first to believe that her sister was so seriously ill as 
they all seemed to think; and as her mother had 
begged her not to go into the room till they knew 
what the disorder was, she had no opportunity of 
seeing Emily's altered looks. Now, however, when 
she heard the doctor's opinion of the case, and learnt, 
that her sister really had taken the dreaded fever, she' 
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uttered a piercing scream, and flung herself sobbing on 
the sofa. 

" Oh, ishe will die of that horrible fever ! My poor, 
dear Emily, what shall I do 1 " she cried, burying her 
head in the cushions. 

'' Annette, my dearest child, don't agitate yourself 
thus,^ said her aunt, taking her hand ; but Annette 
only replied by more violent sobs. 

" Got her a glass of camphor and water," said Dr. 
Henry, in a whisper to Mrs. Connor ; then, turning to 
Annette, he added, '< My dear young lady, you must 
keep up your courage, indeed. Your sister has a good 
constitution, and we trust she may get through this 
well ; 80 don't let us have you ill too." 

Annette, however, seemed resolved against comfort ; 
she pushed away the camphor her aunt brought her, 
and went into a more violent fit of hysterical 
weeping. 

" Come, you will be better in your own room, my 
love," said Mrs. Connor; "and here comes Miss Leigh- 
ton to assist you there." 

Dora came on a message from Lady Helen to the 
doctor, whom she wished to speak with again. An- 
nette consented to let her lead, or rather drag her 
out of the room, and Dora did not leave her till she 
saw her in her bed, and likely soon to cry herself to 
sleep. 

" The governess will make an excellent nurse to 
poor Miss Emily, she has so much good sense and 
judgment 1 " remarked Dr. Henry, looking with evi- 
dent admiration at Dora's retreating figure. " I hope 
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you will agree to her proposal, Mrs. Connor, and allow 
her to sit up with our patient at night ; you really 
ought not, on account of your baby, to undertake any 
part of the nursing.*' 

Mr. Connor warmly seconded this remark, and his 
wife yielded to their representation, though unwilling 
to give up to another the post she would gladly have 
occupied. 

When the doctcn: was gone, Mrs. Connor went up to 
inquire after Annette, and finding that all was quiet in 
her chamber, she joined with Dora in persuading Lady 
Helen to go also to bed. 

" Do both of you go to rest," added Dora, " and 
allow me to take up my station at once by dear 
Emily." 

" I cannot bear to give you this anxious post, Miss 
Leighton ; but both my husband and Dr Henry insist 
on my agreeing to your kind proposal, so I suppose I 
must not be obstinate," said Mrs. Connor. 

Dora thanked her as warmly as though for a per- 
sonal &Your, for to her affectionate and deyoted nature 
it was a boon to be allowed to watch by the sickbed of 
her dear Emily. They succeeded at length in persuad- 
ing Lady Helen, who was quite exhausted, that she had 
better retire to bed. 

" My poor Annette, too," she cried, " I must just 
peep in at her — I could hear her sobbing so just now ! 
I can imagine what so sensitive and affectionate a crea- 
ture must be feeling; and I am quite anxious about her." 

'' Poor child, she was quite upset 1 " said Mrs. Con- 
nor ; " but you had better not go near her now, for 
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MisJs Leighton tells me she has &llen asleep^ and jou 
need rest still more yourself." 

Presently all was hushed in the house — all had re« 
tired to rest, save the quiet watcher, who had taken 
her station in an arm-chair by the bedside, with a 
book beside her, to beguile the long hours of the ni^t 
A confidential servant was to relieve her at daybreak 
The night was such as might have been expected ; but 
at length daylight came, and the sufferer became 
quieter, so that Dora was able to leave her for a feW 
hours without much anxiety. 

The next day passed, as such days do pass, slowly 
and heavily, a^ if the moments were weighed down 
with lead. A profound stillness reigned through the 
house, only broken by the sounds of the children's 
voices from their distant nursery, when the nurse's 
efforts to keep them quiet failed, or by the half-stifled 
sobs which occasionally proceeded from Annette's 
room. 

Mrs. Connor was convinced that, on her baby's ac- 
ooimt, it was her duty to keep out of the sick-room for 
the future ; but she did as much as if she had been 
there, in other ways, by controlling and arranging 
everything in the household, and by consoling Lady 
Helen and Sir Terence. Her husband had ridden off 
at an early hour in the morning to the house of some 
relations, who lived about twelve miles off, to see if 
they could take in his two elder little ones, as it seemed 
in every way desirable that they should be out of the 
way. This matter was soon settled, as his cousins 
were kind, hospitable people, and made no difficulties. 
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When he returned it was eYening, and the accounts of 
Emily were just the same — she was no worse, but the 
doctor said that the fever was sure to rise during the 
night. Dora wished to take the midnight hour as be- 
fore, and therefore left the sick-room at seven o^clock, 
in order to get a turn in the garden, that she might 
be fresh for her task, knowing that her own health 
would not stand her present exertions, unless she took 
Bome care of it. As she passed Annette's room, she 
thought it might be well to ask if she would accom- 
pany her, and she knocked at the door accord- 
ingly. The maid opened it, and Dora saw Annette 
stretched flat on the bed, with a table standing 
beside her covered with glasses, camphor bottles, jugs 
of water, vinaigrettes, and other things, among which, 
however, a plate of cake and a basket of fruit 
peepied out. 

" Dear Annette 1 a little fresh air will do you more 
good than all this nursing,'* said Dora, cheerfully. 
" Come— don't begin to cry again, but try and rouse 
yourself We are all fiill of anxiety, and must try 
and dieer each other." 

" We / as if Emily was your sister, Miss Leighton I 
Ah, you do not know what I feel ! It is very easy for 
you to be calm and collected." 

" Do come and take a little walk " said Dora, per- 



" No, no — I cannot ; leave me alone, pray," 
After wasting some time in useless arguments, Dora 
left her; only entreating her to try and moderate her 
sobs, lest the patient should be disturbed. 
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The night was a long and trying one, as had been 
anticipated, but morning came at last ; and Dora, in 
spite of her anxiety, mnch enjoyed the few honrs of 
sleep which followed her &tiguing watch. As she was 
returning to the sick-room after this welcome rest, she 
heard Annette's voice speaking to her maid, the door 
of the room being ajar. She was hesitating whether to 
go in and see if she were more composed this mornings 
and if so, to advise her to go out for a walk, or whether 
to leave her to herself when she caught a few words, 
which shewed that, for the present at least, the 
hysterics were better. 

" The sky-blue ribbons, Jenny — they go best with 
my muslin dress ; and put up my lace polka. I shall 
be sure to want it at Mrs Lewis's — ^though, indeed, I 
shall not care what I put on." 

" You will want your green silk, of course, ma'am ; 
and I suppose I must make haste to pack, as I think 
the carriage is ordered at two o'clock." 

"Oh, yes, Jenny — lose no time. I will go down, 
meanwhile ; you can bring me a glass of wine presently." 

Guessing from this that the young lady's anxiety 
and wretchedness did not prevent her wishing to fly 
from the scene of danger, — perhaps, indeed, were only 
sufl&cient to stimulate her desire to depart, — Dora re- 
solved not to interfere in any way, but hastened to 
Emily at once. 

Mrs. Connor was a little surprised when she came to 
the drawing-room, with her children and their nurse, 
equipped for their drive, to see Annette with her bon- 
net on, evidently prepared to accompany them. Her 
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pale &oe and disconsolate air seemed quite at variance 
with this haste to be gone. 

" You think, then, of going with the little ones, do 
yon, Annette, level" 

" Why, aunt,** said she, " I have just been talking 
with poor dear mamma, and I find it will be a real 
relief to her mind to have me accompany the children 
to Mrs. Lewis's. She thinks that so delicate a person as 
myself is particularly likely to have the fever ; so that 
it seems qmte a duty to spare her this anxiety, espe- 
cially as you know I am not strong enough, and feel 
too much besides, to be of any use in a sick-room ; in- 
deed, I am sure Miss Leighton would not allow any 
one to meddle with poor Emily but herself." 

Mrs. Connor looked a little vexed at these remarks, 
and even said, rather drily, to Lady Helen, who had 
just then entered, that she found Annette was about to 
run away. 

" Not so, indeed ! " said the tender mother ; " but I 
must have her go ; one anxiety is enough for me ; and 
my darling Annette is so wretched about her sister, 
that I see she will be seriously ill if she stays here.'* 

The carriage was announced as she spoke, and the 
party went down stairs; Annette sobbing on her 
mother's shoulder, till almost torn from her by her 
aunt, who thought poor Lady Helen had had agitation 
enough. They then both returned together to the 
door of the sick-room, where they separated, as Mrs. 
Connor was forbidden to go in, for her in&nt's sake. 

Poor Emily lay in a half-unconscious state; and her 
mother now insisted that Miss Leighton should go and 
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take a walk^ declaring that she felt xuuch stronger: that 
afternoon, and quite able to sit with her daughter for 
a few hours; indeed, she shewed more calmness and 
composure than could have been expected from so' 
delicate and nerVous a person. She was, in fact, too 
absorbed by anxiety for her child to have thoughts to 
ftpare for herself. Dora was therefore persuaded to 
leave the room for a little while, and the change 
enabled her to return with fresh vigour to her post by 
the bedside. 

The days that followed were, of course, anxious and 
tedious to all the family. The doctor could pronounce 
no opinion till the fever had reached its height ; and 
Lady Helen soon became so ill from the effects of over- 
anxiety, and from having exerted herself beyond her 
strength, that she was obliged to keep to her own 
room, and leave the nursing to be entirely divided 
between Dora and a confidential maid, who took it in 
turns with her to sit up at night. 

The anxiety of the fitmily was increased by one of 
the servants being soon after seized with the fever; and 
every day, when the doctor made his visit, he had to 
report the fearful increase of the pestilence in the 
neighbouring villages, — sweeping off numbers of the 
poor people. 

At length Emily was pronounced out of danger ; 
and as Lady Helen was also much better, and able 
sometimes to sit with her, Mrs. Connor was now 
advised at once to seek change of air, with her baby> 
as the recovery of the invalid must be a tedious 
one, and she was naturally getting anxious to be with 
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her other children. She set off, therefore, accom- 
panied by her husband, Sir Terence, and her child, and 
was to be joined by Annette and the other children at 
the sea-side. When Emily could bear the moving, she 
was to follow, with her mother and Dora ; but there 
seemed no probability of her having strength, even for 
a short journey, for several weeks. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Bora anti tfre Ptiestte. 

The fever was now rapidly abating; and though 
there were still frequent deaths among the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, they were more the result of want ci 
proper nourishment to the exhausted convalescents, 
or of men going to hay-making work before they bad 
regained their strength, than of any fresh cases of 
fever. The young patient at the castle was going on 
well, though it was thought that some time must elapse 
before she would be fit to move. Lady Helen bad 
been obliged to give up the charge of everything into 
' Dora's hands, and keep as quiet as possible ; for the 
long anxiety had much exhausted her, and she pre- 
ferred to be a good deal alone. Emily, too, though 
delighting to have her governess read or talk with her, 
now spent many hours in that tranquil kind of half 
sleep, by which nature sometimes recruits herself after 
severe illness. Dora had therefore much time at her 
disposal; and she thought that, without encroaching 
on home duties, she might now turn to her poor neigh- 
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boors again. Lady Helen had added a donation to the 
sum which Sir Terence had left at the disposal of the 
priest; but that this was distributed with much 
partiality, and by no means given to those who most 
needed help, Dora's first visit among the sufferers con- 
vinced her, and deeply did she regret that the relief 
had not been left in other hands. But still she was 
pot powerless : Lady Helen was kind-hearted and 
liberal, and though she told Dora that after what both 
she and her £a.ther-in-law had given to the poor people, 
it seemed strange there should be such distress as she 
spoke of, yet, of course, every one knew that in such 
a time of general sickness there must be many wants 
to supply j and Miss Leighton might order soup to be 
made every week for any person she thought needed 
it. This was a great comfort to Dora ; and her skill 
in domestic affairs was here extremely useful to her. 
Mrs. Baferty, the cook, found it was no use to boil up 
any kitchen refuse she chose for *' Miss Leighton's sick " 
folks — ^it must be as good as if Father Michael himself 
were to dine off it, and this when it was to fill the cans 
of those who were " very slack in their duties," as she 
said to -the kitchen girl, who, like herself, was a zealous 
Komanist. 

Dora did not, however, confine her exertions to pro- 
viding some comforts for the bodies of the con- 
valescents — she rightly felt that the time of recovery 
was one in which their minds would be peculiarly 
open to good impressions, and she made the most of 
the opportunity. She would sit beside the miserable 
couch^ or on some sunny bank near the cabin, and 
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read to those who would listen to hor, from a book 
which her brother had sent her some time since, con- 
taining selections from Scripture in the Irish language. 
In order to avoid exposing her poor friends to abuse 
or ill-usage^ which as yet they were incapable of bearing 
up against, she used every allowable means to escape 
the notice of the priests, who, on their part, ac* 
customed to consider Castle Connor as thoroughly safe, 
were not at first much on their guard; so that h^ 
almost daily visits to one or other of the scattered 
cabins in the neighbourhood excited little observation 
for some time. 

It was about the end of August when an event 
occurred that caused Dora much joy, though it wag 
ultimately the source of a good deal of trouble to her. 
She was passing a com field where already the harvest 
was commencing, on her way to a cabin where she wag 
always welcomed, when she was surprised to hear the 
sound of some one reading aloud behind the turf bank 
which she was about to climb over. Moving a» 
cautiously as possible, she ascended it, and looking 
down saw the reapers, to the number of four or five, 
collected round a plain-looking man, who was reading 
to them, as she now perceived, from an Irish Bible. 
He paused on seeing her, and looked rather doubtful 
as to whether she were friend or foe ; but a few words 
from one of the men — who was the owner of the very 
cabin Dora was going to visit — soon informed him who 
she was, and how unlikely to hinder his labours. With 
a cordial smile, he took ofi* his hat to her. " I daresay. 
Miss, you can guess who I am," he said — " a Scripture- 
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reader, sent down to offer the words of life to all that 
will hearken to them." 

" I am so glad t " said Dora, sitting down on the 
bank; "don't let me interrupt you" — and her &ce 
expressed more than her words, as she looked at the 
care-worn, emaciated countenances aroimd her. " They 
are indeed heavy laden/" she thought " Oh, may they 
find rest for their weary spirits I " 

When the reader had closed his book, and said a few 
words of exhortation, the men thanked him, and seve- 
ral begged he would come again very soon. They then 
returned to their work, and he accompanied Dora to 
the cabin, and stayed there a short time with her, read- 
ing and conversing with the sick woman who was the 
object of her visit. Before he parted from her, William 
Sullivan, the reader, explained the particulars of his 
mission to Miss Leighton, whose name he had already 
beard among the poor people, though he had only 
arrived the day before. He had been established in 
this spot through the desire of a Protestant proprietor 
in the neighbourhood — ^more anxious for the souls of his 
poor neighbours than the inhabitants of Castle Connor. 

" You have been at work in some of the cabins 
before me, I find, Miss," said he. 

" Oh, it is but very little that I could do," replied 
Dora ; " till lately, I have not had much time at my 
' own disposal ; and then I am only recalling the Irish 
language by degrees, for I have not spoken it since I was 
a child, and had never read it till last winter; and what 
is a greater disadvantage than all, I am more fitted for- 
a learner than a teacher." 
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'^ As to that, Miss, I am only a plain man, and haire 
not much learning ; but we can both read the words 
of inspiration to these poor people, and that is sowing 
the seed, you know. One day, please God, we may haya 
a missionary come down here, and a Protestant church 
somewhere among the hills yonder; but this is the day 
of small things." 

** It seems great to me, to have one Scripture-reader 
to hold a candle, as it were, in this dark spot^" oxied 
Dora; " and I trust a blessing will follow your efforts^ 
Mr. Sullivan." 

" I trust so. Miss, and I ask your prayers for it. Toa 
don't know what a happiness it is to me to know that 
there is a lady in the place to work hand in hand with 
me, if I may say so. Now, I must wish you good day. 
Miss, for I see we are just at the Castle gate." 

<* Where have you found a lodging 1" said Dora» 
pausing as she was about to ring. " I wonder you bad 
not some difl&culty, if your errand was known." 

" I lodge with a woman named Croft, on the hill," 
said he; "she is a Eomanist, but seems very well dis- 
posed to hear ' the word,' and made no objection to re- 
ceiving me. But I will not venture to send for my wife 
and children until I see how matters go on. I must 
expect a little trouble and persecution by and by. 
Well, I won't detain you. Miss. God bless and protect 
you ! That's a right good one, I'd lay my life upon it," 
he added to himself, as Dora tripped up the avenue, and 
he tiuned towards the hill on which Widow Croft's 
cabin was situated. 

A few days after this, Dora was surprised to be sum- 
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moned to the break£sust parlour by a message that 
Efkther Donne wished to see her. The truth, however, 
flashed upon her, as she hastened down stairs, and her 
manner was somewhat nervous and flurried as she re- 
turned the priest's salutation, and took a seat opposite 
him. 

Mr. Dunne was an elderly man, not unpleasing in 
oountenance, and very quiet and bland in his address. 
He had been educated abroad, and was altogether very 
difi^ent in many respects from his curate. Dora had 
occasionally seen him at the castle, when Sir Terence 
was at home ; but his visits had, on account of bad 
health, been much less frequent than usual, since she 
had been in the family. 

" My dear Miss Leighton," said he, "I hope you will 
excuse my taking the liberty of calling on you; but I 
have a little matter to discuss with you, and I did not 
like to delay it for the chance of meeting you in your 
walks. The £a.ct is, Miss Leighton, I am greatly sur- 
prised, knowing as I do the opinions of this excellent 
fEimily, to find that any one from CSastle Connor 
should have been meddling with my poor people, and 
trying to induce them to disobey their spiritual direc- 
tors ; it grieves me indeed to see so amiable a young 
lady as yourself falling into such an error ! " 

" My interference, sir," said Dora, seeing that he 
waited for an answer, " has been confined to reading 
some portions of Scripture to such poor people as were 
iadined to listen, and to lending a New Testament to 
some who could read." 

"Your own version, of coursed' 
2b 
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"Not exclusively," she replied: "I have a Douaj 
Bible which I lend to one or two; but my Irish Testa- 
ment is our own version, and that I have lent to some 
who knew no English. If this be all you object to, sir, 
I can easily satisfy you. An Irish Douay Bible is to 
be had without difficulty." 

" It will not satisfy me. Miss Leighton ! The spiritual 
concerns of my flock belong to me, and to me alone ; 
I can admit of no interference ; and I am certain that 
the family of which you have the honour to be a mem- 
ber, would highly disapprove of your acting in a man- 
ner so contrary to their principles." 

"Do their principles forbid the circulation of God's 
Word, sirl" 

" They forbid all interference with the religious views 
of Roman Catholics. You must be aware of this, and 
that you are only injuring yourself with your employ- 
ers, by attempting to set the people against their own 
clergy. Your own rector does not act thus — he leaves 
my flock in peace ; and surely Miss Leighton is too 
modest a young lady to think that she knows better 
than everybody else." 

" Indeed, sir, I do not think that ; but since I have 
been taught to know the inestimable value of the in- 
spired Word, I cannot in conscience refrain from offer- 
ing it to those who come in my way," 

"Miss Leighton, I recommend you to think this 
matter over, before you persist in a line of conduct 
which will injure both yourself and those whom you 
are endeavouring to seduce from the religion of their 
ancestors. You do not know what you are doing, my 
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dear young lady 1 Keep to your owd place, and follow 
Mrs. Connor's example, or you will one day be sorry 
for it if you act otherwise. There is a low kind of 
person come down here with proselytising intentions, 
and I understand you have already been seen in his 
company; but I hope Miss Leighton will not degrade 
herself by taking up with such society as that. If 
Lady Helen was aware that her governess was combin- 
ing with one of those readers to upset the peace of 
the neighbourhood ! — But I'm not going to betray you." 

" There is no need, sir. Lady Helen knows of my see- 
ing Mr. Sullivan — I told her myself. Of course, her 
views are unlike mine on the subject, but she did not 
look on the meeting with the horror you anticipate." 

''Well, Miss Leighton, I shall say no more now; I 
only give you a solemn, but I would add, a friendly 
warning. You will not be able to pervert my people, 
and you will get into trouble by attempting it — so be 
warned in time; and I pray that peace and harmony 
may soon again reign amongst us — as they assuredly 
will when we have got this fellow out of the parish. 
Only do you keep to your piano and embroidering, and 
not encroach on my ground, and I hope we may always 
be good friends." 

So saying, Mr. Dunne took his hat, and wishing 
her good-bye, hastened away before Dora could have 
found an answer, had she wished to do so. She 
remained for some time pondering the coui*se she 
ought to pursue, and wishing some wiser friend 
were at hand to advise her ; at last she resolved to 
relieve her mind by writing an account of the whole 
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matter to her brother, who was noW staying with 
Mr. O'Brien at Loftus-town, in order that he might 
ask his opinion as to what she ought to do, though she 
felt little doubt he would ieLl her to persevere, only using 
the greatest caution, until actually forbidden to visit 
among the poor. Should it come to this, indeed, a new 
difficulty would arise. As yet, however, though Lady 
Helen did not coincide with her religious views, i^ 
had never expressed disapprobation of her reading to 
the people ; she rather wondered, as she said, that any 
of them liked to listen to her, as she had always 
bdieved Romanists were averse to the Bible ; but of 
course, if they were willing, there could be no harm. 
Dora feared that she would ea^ly be persuaded to be less 
careless and indifferent on the subject; but meanwhile 
she resolved not to give up her accustomed vifflt£f, and 
only to let the reader go to all the more lonely or dis- 
tant places in her steady and to be altogether more 
discreet, if possible, than before. This decision was not 
made from cowardice, but from her conviction that an 
able person was now on the spot, and that her peculiar 
position required her to exercise even more caution in 
her efforts to do good, than would have been needfbl 
with those differently situated. 

Whether to mention Mr. Dunne's visit to Lady 
Helen or not was a difficult question for Dora; but 
she came to the conclusion that it was not right to con- 
ceal it, and therefore the sooner she spoke of it the 
better; so she took the first opportunity that evening 
to remark that Mr. Dunne had been calling on het, 

^* And what was his business with you to-day? Some- 
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thiog about the poor people you are both so interested 
ia, I daresay," said Lady Helen, half dosing her eyes, 
as she lay on the so&, with an air that seemed to say, 
'-'Spare me the details." 

. '' Why, ma'am, i am sorry to say he looks on thd 
arrival, of a Scripture-reader here as a great evil, and is 
annoyed with both me and him for wishing to put the 
,Word of God into the hands of the poor people.*' 

" Indeed, Miss Leighton, I am inclined to agree with 
hinv in wishing that the reader had stayed away. I 
don't think that Sir Terence will like his coming, — ^it's 
not a sort of thing he approves of, you know; and 
though there are other proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood, of course his influence is very great in the 
country, and I wonder they ventured to send such a 
person here without consulting him. As for you, dear 
Miss Leighton, I hope you will take care and not offend 
Mr Dunne, he is such a good man ! " 

'' If I offend him, it will not be intentionally, dear 
Lady Helen, you may be sure," replied Dora ; " but 
I own I do read to some of the people out of the 
Bible, as you know," and she looked rather imeasily at 
Lady Helen as she spoke. 

" Well, you have only to take care and be civil to 
him, and I don't think he will easily be off(Hided," 
said she ; " for he really is a quiet, worthy creatura 
I should be sorry to have you at variance with him — 
or with any one, indeed," she added, smiling kindly at 
Dora. '* Your devotion to my child makes me feel 
to you as a real friend, and our little differences must 
not be allowed to weigh too heavily with us." 
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Dora replied affectionately, and would fein have 
continued the conversation, in the faint hope of bring- 
ing Lady Helen round to her views. But she soon 
found that the subject was distasteful to her; and, re- 
proaching herself for having entertained such an idea, 
she went to read to Emily. 

They were now preparing to leave Castle Connor, 
as Emily was at last considered strong enough to bear, 
the journey to the seaside, where they were to spend 
about a month, after which Lady Helen intended to 
pay her long delayed visits to her own family, and 
Dora was to enjoy a holiday with her mother and uncle. 

Their journey was hastened, however, by the advice 
of the doctor, who was anxious they should start while 
the weather was still so favourable. This arrangement 
was made only the day after Mr Dunne's visit, and the 
following day was fixed on for the departure. Dora, 
therefore, hurried the business of packing up within 
doors, that she might have time to pay one or two 
ferewell visits to poor invalids who might not be alive 
on her return. She set forth on her walk directly 
after their early dinner, not without some fears lest her 
poor friends should have been set against her by their 
superior. 

Hose Mullen, the consumptive girl, was her first 
object, and she left her cabin quite cheered, and 
strengthened by the satisfactory state in which she 
found the sufferer. Sullivan, the reader, had been 
twice to see her, it appeared, and had promised to read 
to her very often during Dora's absence, so that she 
would not be neglected or deserted. 
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The next cabin was some little way off, and Dora was 
annoyed on her way thither by rude boys and girls 
hooting at her, and calling, " Ah, the swaddler 1 " " Ah, 
soaper, we'll bum your Protestant Bible ! " and such 
like expressions, added to many others couched in Irish. 
Hitherto she had never met with anything of the 
kind; but she remembered what Sullivan had said, 
"We must expect a little more trouble by and by." 
" It's coming sooner than he thought for," said she to 
herself, as she rather nervously rapped at the cabin 
door. It was opened, but, to her surprise, the old 
woman, who was accustomed to welcome her cordially, 
looked at once angry and embarrassed, as she said, in 
a rough tone, " You had better not come — ^we want no 
heresy here ! " and tried to shut the door in her face ; 
bat the sick woman from within raised herself with 
difficulty in her bed, to hold it back, exclaiming, 
" Don't, mother; I won't have Miss Leighton barred 
out, the Lord bless her ! come in. Miss, dear ;" and Dora, 
pushing past the old mother, with a good-humoured 
smile, sat down beside the invalid, who explained to 
her, what she had already surmised, that the priest had 
been there the day before, and '^ set her mother mad 
against the book, and the reader, and Miss Leighton." 
Dora made her visit a short one, for the old woman 
took care to make so much noise and disturbance with 
one thing and another that she soon made her daughter's 
head ache, and it was no use remaining long; so, bid- 
ding her poor friend &rewell, and exhorting her to be 
courageous, and trust in God, Dora took her leave. 
The door was ungraciously banged after her, and a 
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handful of mud, from whence she could not see^ came 
right upon her clean muslin dress, as she passed the 
dunghill which stood nearly in front of the cabin. She 
was wiping it off,while rapidly proceeding down the hill, 
when she perceived Mr. Corrigan, the priest's curate, 
walking in the same direction, a little in front of her. 

He slackened his pace till she came up with him, 
and addressed her, as she was endearouring to pass 
with only a slight and formal greeting. " Miss Leigh- 
ton, a word with you, if you please ! " cried he. " Just 
teil me now, are you not coming straight from Pat 
Kemey's cabin?" 

" If you saw me, sir, you need not a^" replied she, 
coldly. 

" Because I want to know why you intrude yourself, 
and force your way upon them that's been warned not 
to receive your visits, and that doesn't want your here- 
tical talk." 

" I go only where some one at least wishes to see me, 
and I do not intend to render account of my conduct 
to you, sir. Pray let me pass on," said Dora. 

" Don't be in such a hurry, Miss Leighton. Do you 
suppose we are going to let you torment our people, 
and to seduce them from their religion, striving to 
make turncoats of them? Is that what you think? 
You are quite under a mistake, ma'am, I can tell you. 
I'll make you repent it, if you don't keep your black 
heresies to yourself, and stop meddling ! 'Tis you got 
this swaddling fellow from Dublin down among us ; but* 
we are not going to have any swaddlers here — by all 
the saints, we are not 1" 
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Father Oorrigan had got a good deal excited by this 
time, and his maimer was even more violent than his 
words ; for he was naturally a hot-tempered man, and 
had just been worked up by finding Sullivan reading 
to a ieimily whom he had ordered never to admit him 
within their doors. Dora was really alarmed, and 
tried to out-walk him, but in vain, 

^' If your anger against me is on account of Mr. 
Sullivan's arrival here, it is quite wasted," she said, when 
she saw there was no escape from the unpleasant scene ; 
'^ I had nothing to do with his coming; he was sent by a 
society of which you have heard, I have no doubt." 

'' I know enough of those societies, Miss Leighton, 
and I don't doubt we are indebted to them for the 
honour of that chap's company here ! but you need 
not try and persuade me that you were not a party to 
his coming down, and that you don't go about reading 
the devil's book in all the cabins 1" 

** How dare you call God's Word by such a name, 
sir 1 " cried Dora, losing her forced calmness, while her 
flushed cheek shewed the indignation she could no 
longer repress. 

^ A book that is altered and garbled by heretics is 
not worthy to be so called, and I'll bum it wherever I 
find it ! " answered Father Oorrigan. 

To Dora's relief, they had now reached the park 
gate, and she seized the opportunity to separate from 
her unwelcome companion. 

^WeU, good day. Miss Leighton," he exclaimed, 
with a sarcastic smile, ^'and I wish you more dis- 
cretion for the future 1 You'll soon see in whose hands 
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the power lies; and I hope you and that nice boy Sul- 
livan will both learn wisdom in time ; so I do i " 

" May God forgive your insulting language, sir, as I 
do," said Dora, recovering her outward composure, 
though her knees trembled so that she could hardly 
walk home. 

She made as little as possible, however, of the scene 
to Lady Helen, omitting to mention the mud thrown 
at her, and much of the priest^s coarse language; 
so that " I warned you, dear Miss Leighton, to be 
careful ; you will really have to be more guarded in 
future," was the only remark elicited by her account 
of the afternoon's adventure. 

The following day they set off for Kilkee, where 
they found Mr. and Mrs. Connor, with Annette and Sir 
Terence, who had been established there for some 
weeks. Every one was enchanted with the wild beauty 
of the rocky coast, and the refreshing sea-breezes in a 
few days worked a most beneficial change in the young 
invalid ; the traces of fever began rapidly to disappear, 
and her cheek regained something of its natural bloom. 
Dora rejoiced in her improvement, and also enjoyed 
the change of air and scene, after the fatiguing summer 
she had passed, for she too had been looking thin and 
weary when they left Castle Connor. 

About ten days after their arrival at Kilkee, Dora 
received a letter from her brother. He excused his 
delay in answering her, by enumerating some of the 
many self-imposed duties he had undertaken during 
his stay with Mr. O'Brien, under whom he had been 
acting as a sort of Scripture-reader and assistant, during 
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a time of epidemic sickness, for the fever had been rife 
in that neighbourhood also. He told Dora that Mr. 
O'Brien recommended her to persevere in her efforts to 
do what she could, without neglecting more immediate 
duUes, and added many kind messages that shewed that 
his interest in her was unabated. 

Dora had discovered, some time previously, that Mr. 
O'Brien was a distant relation of the Connor &mily, 
and that he had been staying occasionally at the 
castle, and she could not, therefore, help thinking she 
might see him there in course of time ; and the hope 
of meeting with such a friend again gilded the coming 
winter in her anticipations. James's letter also alluded 
to the possibility of Mr. O'Brien being in her neigh- 
bourhood some day, and spoke of the envy he should 
feel were such the case, — for a long time must intervene 
before Dora could see her brother. He had just made 
an engagement to go abroad with a lad whose &ther 
wished him to travel, and to whom he was to act the 
part of mentor ; and though he certainly looked very 
young for such an office, James Leighton was now far 
better fitted to be the companion and adviser of a 
youth just leaving school than many older and more 
experienced men. He had found the true wisdom, 
the secret of the Lord, without which all other know- 
ledge is of so little real value. 

Dora would not, therefore, see this eldest and favourite 
brother during her expected visit home ; the two younger 
ones, however, were to be there— one to make preparations 
for his first voyage as midshipman; the other to study 
under his uncle, for whose profession he was intended. 
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The fiunily news were altogether pleasant and pros^ 
perouB, and Dora came down staurs to breakftust, after 
haying enjoyed her letter in her own room, in a very 
dieerful state of spirits. She was a little damped by 
observing a cloud on Lady Helenas usually placid brow, 
while Annette glanced at her with a look of quick and 
rather sarcastic meaning as she took her place at the 
table. Emily looked distressed and embarrassed, and 
Sir Terence impertorbably grave. Breakfast passed 
stiffly enough, and eveiy one rose with a feeling of re- 
lief when it was over. The two girls and Mr. Connor 
hastily withdrew, and Lady Helen then said, ^ Will 
you shew Miss Leighton that letter now, Sir Terence t" 

The old gentleman took up a letter which lay beside 
him. " Miss Leighton," said he, ^* I have just received 
a communication from home, which causes me much 
annoyance. Mr. Dunne, the priest of our place, writes 
to me on the subject of the disturbance created in the 
neighbourhood by a mau calling himself a Scripture 
reader J sent down, I believe, by one of those ultra-Pro- 
testant societies, of which I do not approve, as I think 
you are aware. I don't like to have the Catholics set 
against their own priests and their own religion, and I 
never will encourage such illiberal notions. They are 
quite at variance with my political views, and my in- 
fluence would be good for nothing if I were supposed 
to countenance this sort of thing." 

Sir Terence paused, and looked as if he expected an 
answer ; but Dora did not exactly know what to say, 
so she remained silent. 

" You see, my dear Miss Leighton," said Lady Helen, 
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<* Mr. Dunne has been greatly annoyed by your going 
about reading to some of his people, and attributes the 
warm reception which several families have given to 
this Protestant agitator^ or whatever he is, to your 
i]:ifluence." 

<' Their being inclined to listen to the Scriptures, 
xna'am, whether read by me or Mr. Sullivan, shews 
that they were not satisfied with the utter sul:Qection 
in which their minds had hitherto been kept. Mr. 
Dunne calls them his people ; but if they wish to be 
his no longer, ought we to hinder their emancipation 
from error?" 

" We have no business to interfere," said Sir Terencej 
;'< they may be just as good Christians in their church 
as in ours, so long as they are sincere and humble i I 
have always maintained this, and have never counte- 
nanced the meddling, uncharitable spirit which is 
abroad now ; and it vexes me much that any one re- 
sident in my &mily should act in opposition to my 
known principles. It's not what I expected of you. 
Miss Leighton, indeed ! Why can't you stick to your 
music, and let that foolish preachifying alone 1" 

" I assure you, sir, I have not been so important an 
agent as you imagine. My principles, indeed, are so 
&r different from yours, that I feel it a duty to offer 
the holy Scriptures to all who come in my way ; but 
that is all I have done : I am aware that my chief 
duties are within doors at present." 

" Dear Miss Leighton," said Lady Helen, " Sir 
Terence does not mean to insinuate that you have 
neglected your pupils ; it is the compromising him, you 
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know, which annoys him. Mr. Dunne points out very 
clearly that the confidence of the Catholics will be at 
an end, if any one from Castle Connor takes part 
openly with readers, and such kind of people." 

" I am so desirous that my grand-daughters should 
continue to enjoy the advantage of your society and 
instruction, Miss Leigh ton," added Sir Terence, " that 
I shall most deeply regret it, if you refuse to give up 
your proselytising ways; for in that case, as Lady 
Helen agrees with me " 

" Oh, she will consent, I am sure," interposed Lady 
Helen ; " she will not leave those who so value her, for 
such a trifle !" 

" I cannot feel it a trifle, dear madam," said Dora ; 
" but I would not leave you lightly, you may be sure. 
Tell me what is expected of me, and then I will think 
it over." Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

" All we wish is, that you should promise not to go 
and read in the cabins around us any more," said Lady 
Helen ; " Sir Terence has convinced me that this is quite 
necessary, and that, on account of his and Mr. Connor's 
political views, it must be a condition of our remaining 
together; but you won't hesitate, I am sure — ^you would 
not break poor Emily's heart by leaving her now ! " 

Dora did hesitate, however — she asked time for con- 
sideration ; and most painful were the hours of doubt 
and indecision to her mind, and most earnestly did she 
pray to be guided aright. 

At first she was inclined to go, rather than have her 
hands so tied ; but Emily's entreaties, and the recol- 
lection that this sweet girl had no one in her own family 
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to encourage her or point out the right way, induced her 
at length to decide on agreeing to stay for six months 
longer, provided the prohibition did not extend to chance 
encounters with any of her poor acquaintances daring 
their walks. As she could do little harm or good by 
such casual meetings, she was not required to promise 
anything beyond giving up all " domiciliary visits ; " 
and here the matter ended, therefore, and Lady Helen 
still hoped, when the six months were passed, to 
persuade her to remain six more, by which time Emily 
would be out of the schoolroom ; but for the present 
she was satisfied, and Dora was treated with as much 
kindness as before by all, though there was rather less 
of unreserve and cordiality in some members of the 
family. 

When their stay at the sea was ended, Dora went to 
pay her promised visit home, and the joy of arriving 
there banished all sorrows and cares for the time. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Mx. ©*JSrim*« Vmt 

It was now the end of October, and in two days moxe 
Dora was to return to Castle Connor, where the rest of 
the &mily were already established, excepting Mr. and 
Mrs. Connor, who had returned to their own home, 
near Dublin. 

One Mend was added to the circle which gathered 
round the blazing turf fire after dinner, and he is not a 
new one to the reader. Mr. O'Brien — for it was he — 
had arrived at the Castle the previous day, on a few 
days* visit, and had already become quite intimate 
again with his young cousins, whom he had not met 
for some time, and to whom his pleasant manners so 
quickly recommended him, that even Annette declared, 
in a letter to her aunt, that, " were it not for his par- 
ticular opinions, Mr. O'Brien would really be a charm- 
ing person." That she thought him so, in spite of these 
opinions, was evidenced by the pleasure with which 
she gave herself up to the society of one with whose 
views she had, in feet, so little in common. 

Mr. O'Brien, on his side, pleased with her lively, 
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agreeable manners^ was full of hopes of being able to influ- 
ence her for good ; while of her gentle, retiring young 
sister he at once conceived a higher opinion. 

" Charles," cried Annette to her cousin, when Emily 
had retired to practise in the next room, and both Sir 
Terence and Lady Helen appeared sunk in a quiet 
slumber on each side of the fire-place, '* I think you 
are acquainted with my sister's governess, Miss Leigh- 
ton, are you not ?" 

" Yes," replied he ; "I had the pleasure of knowing 
her at Loftus-town. She is staying with her &mily at 
present, I understand." 

" She is; but we expect her back in a few days," 
said Annette, fixing her eyes on him. '' She is a very 
accomplished creature. I suppose you have heard her 
singi" 

*' I have indeed," he said, stooping to pat Sir Te- 
rence's fiivourite dog as he spoke. 

^' You don't speak as if you at all appreciated her 
musical talents, Charles; yet you used to be very 
musical" 

" I have always been exceedingly fond of music," 
replied he, rather coldly, *' and I do not find that grow- 
ing older diminishes the taste; so Miss Leighton's 
lovely voice was not wasted on me, I assure you, 
Annette. I suppose," he continued, " Emily will 
shortly be leaving the schoolroom )" 

" Oh, Emily looks older than she is — she has grown 
so tall since that fever ; but she is not yet sixteen, I 
assure you. However, I believe Miss Leighton will be 
leaving us before Emily's schoolroom days are over." 
2f 
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'^ How do you mean ! Is she going to live at home 
with her uncle V* asked Mr. O'Brien^ getting up and 
leaning against the mantelpiece. 

" No," answered Annette, laughing ; " I mean that 
she is likely to have a home of her own to live in soon, 
which is better still. You can guess what I mean now, 
I suppose !" continued the young lady, in a saucy voice. 
As he did not answer, but seemed absorbed in poking 
the fire, she went on. ^' The truth is, that Miss Leigh- 
ton's accomplishments and charms have won the r^ard 
of a very worthy individual, and I believe the r^ard 
is mutual. Now I see you are curious, despite that 
grave face, to know who the happy man can be 1" 

"I am indeed; but are you serious, Annette T' said 
Mr. O'Brien. 

His back was turned to her, but she thought he 
spoke with difficulty. 

" Ah !" said she, " I suppose you think I am never 
serious; but, indeed, I know better than to joke on such 
a subject. The gentleman in question is Dr. Henry, 
our family physician, a most worthy, respectable man, 
I assure you ; so you may be quite satisfied as to the 
happiness of your protegee. He was smitten with Miss 
Leighton during Emily's long illness this summer, 
when she was constantly with my sister, and nursed 
her, I am sure, in a most praiseworthy manner. Will 
it not be a nice thing for Miss Leighton to give up 
governessing, and settle down in a comfortable home of 
her own ] Mamma is quite pleased about it." 

" Is it a settled engagement, then?" asked Mr. 
O'Brien, after a minute's pause, walking to the table, 
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while Annette rose and settled her curls at the 



" Not quite that — at least she has not announced it 
yet, if there is ; but Miss Leighton did talk of leaving 
us this autumn, only Emily persuaded her to stay on 
through the winter, and she would not refuse her, as 
she has been so delicate, and mamma is still anxious 
about her." 

" What, my dear?" said her mother, waking up as 
she was named. 

" Nothing, mamma ; we were only talking about 
Miss Leighton and Dr. Henry. Mr. O'Brien knows 
Miss Leighton." 

" Oh yes," said Lady Helen, in a languid voice, lay- 
ing her head again on the sofiei pillow ; '* such a nice 
thing for her indeed !" and she closed her eyes again. 

Emily joined them at this moment, and Mr. O'Brien 
left the room as she entered. 

" I do hope," cried Emily, who had overheard Lady 
Helen's words as she came in — " I do hope Miss Leigh- 
ton will not marry Dr. Henry ! I cannot believe that 
she will." 

"Why not? why should she not marry him ?" asked 
Annette. " It would be a very good thing for her, I 
am sure ; better than what most governesses can hope 
for." 

" I don't know what you would call a veiy good 
thing, Annette ; but I cannot think Dr. Henry worthy 
of dear Miss Leighton. If she were not a governess, 
you would see half the world at her feet." 

"If! Ah! that is the thing, you see, dear; and when 
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you knowa Utile more of the world, you will not talk 
as you do ! but you quite rave when Miss Leighton 
oomes in question, /cannot see anything so wonderful 
about her^ I own, exoept that she sets up to have a way 
of her own, unlike the rest of the world. Now don't 
look so afi&onted 1 I know she is a clever creature ; 
but I don't see why she should think herself above 
poor Dr. Henry ; and I really believe you will find she 
has too much sense to do so." 

'' You are very certain, Annette, and yet you speak 
from mere report." 

'^ Ah ! you did not hear what Dr. Henry said the 
other day in my hearing. Well, wait till Miss 
Leighton comes home, and we shall see." And 
Annette went to make the tea, which had just oome 
in, leaving her sister to meditate on Dora's pro- 
bable decision. Emily did not know what to think. 
She was sure indeed that, if Dr. Henry had proposed 
to Miss Leighton, she would have heard of it; but 
there might be an attachment, and she could not say 
it was preposterous ; he was not a disagreeable man, 
and bore a high character. Poor Emily was not versed 
in such matters : she felt he was not the person she 
would have expected her friend to like, but Dora's taste 
might be different from hers, and that the gossips of 
the neighbourhood had latterly talked of the doctor's 
attraction to the Castle she was well aware. 

As for Annette, she had purposely brought up the 
subject, and exaggerated the facts not a little, in 
order to pique Mr. O'Brien, for she had gathered from 
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a few unconscious remarks of his, that Miss Leighton 
was an old friend, and she could not help suspecting, 
from their similarity of views, that Dora might possibly 
be even more than a friend to him ; so she gave him 
all, and rather more than all she knew respecting Dr. 
Henry, by way of a damper to such folly, as she con* 
sidered admiration for a governess. 

When the party assembled round the tea table, Mr. 
O'Brien took a seat near Sir Terence, and began dis- 
cussing some point connected with the £Eirm with him, 
so neither of his young cousins had an opportunity of 
mingling in the conversation. 

" To-morrow you must ride round the place, Charles,** 
said the old gentleman, when the comparative advan- 
tages of two or three different crops had been satisfac- 
torily decided, — " or you may drive me in the pony 
phaeton; you have seen nothing yet, our excursion 
to-day left no time for the home circuit 1" 

" If you can go in the forenoon, I will most gladly," 
replied Mr. O'Brien ; " but I fear I must be off in the 
course of the day." 

" So soon 1 Why, I thought you were come for at 
least a week !" cried Sir Terence. 

" I had thought of getting a Sunday's duty from a 
friend, but I believe it would not be in his power : in 
short, I must be at home by the end of the week — 
none the less obliged to you for wishing to detain me — 
I will try and pay you a more respectable visit another 
time." 

"Well, we all know you are an obstinate fellow, 
with whom ' I must/ and ' I had better,' and all the 
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rest of it, mean simply ' I will,' and to try and dissuade 
you is labour lost. 1*11 be revenged by coming to see 
you some day, and then I promise you not to serve you 
so shabbily, and run away in two days. By the way, 
how are you going on in your parish now? — cooled 
down a little, eh 1 — or as like a salamander as ever — 
always in the fire, and yet never burnt ? " 

" Upon my word, Sir Terence, 1 can only guess very 
indistinctly at your meaning ! Neither my corn or hay 
have ever been burnt, nor have I been personally 
exposed to the flames," said Mr. O'Brien, laughing ; — 
" but if you mean a content of a ^ritual kind" 

" Yes, that's what I am driving at, as you know," 
interrupted Sir Terence, a little impatience mingling in 
the bantering tone in which he spoke. " I wish you 
thought more as I do on some matters, Charles O'Brien ! 
— you would be a happier man if you did : things 
would go much smoother with you. Why, between 
reforming here and converting there, you have a pretty 
uneasy kind of life, as it is ; every priest within twenty 
miles at enmity with you, I'll answer for it." 

" I cannot boast of being their chosen fiivourite, cer- 
tainly," said he ; " but I have no desire that all men 
should speak well of me ; my business is to see that I 
give no jitst cause of offence." 

" Pity you did not live in old times," Sir Terence 
went on, still half in jest and half in earnest; " you 
were made for a martyr ; but I suppose you get pelted 
and abused to your heart's desire as it is." 

" My heart has no such desire, I assure you," replied 
Mr. O'Brien. " I take care of myself, and never put 
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myself needlessly in the way of such things. Of course, 
all who attempt to be of use to their Roman Catholic 
countrymen by putting the gospel before them, must 
expect occasionally to suffer in the cause ; but I am 
not, properly speaking, a missionary, you know ; my 
chief duties lie among my own people.'* 

" Why, I thought you never paid any attention to 
the old Protestants, but were always trying to catch 
strangers !" cried the old gentleman, rather tartly. 

" I see your promised visit is a very necessary one, 
Sir Terence ; you would be undeceived before you had 
been three days at Loftus-town. But though my little 
Protestant congregation is my first care, I think it right, 
when I can, to do whatever I can for those Romanists 
who live amongst us, and whom I am in the habit 
of meeting every day. If I met them starving, I would 
give them bread; and if I meet them spiritually desti- 
tute, I think it my duty to offer them the bread of 
life. It does not follow that, because charity begins at 
home, it should stop there." 

^* Ay, ay, it all sounds well enough in the way you 
put it ; but I think the best kind of charily is to let 
one's neighbours think as they please," said Sir Terence, 
nodding his head dogmatically; <'* All £ree and all 
friends ' would be my maxim, and each man going his 
own way." 

" Whether that way led his soul to heaven or hell V 
said Mr. O'Brien, gravely ; but he did not attempt to 
pursue the conversation further, and after a moment's 
pause, turned to one of his cousins, and asked for music. 

Annette^ who was already weaxy of the serious dis- 
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cossion, willingly ran to the piano, and did not quit it 
until the party separated for the night. 

Next day Mr. O'Brien took leave of his relations, 
much to their disappointment, for, in spite of uncon- 
genial tastes and yiews, he was liked by all ; Annette, 
especially, r^retted the departure of a guest to whom 
she had taken a £Eincy, and declared, as he was finally 
shaking hands with her, that she would certainly have 
proposed to go round to some of the cabins with him, 
if she had had any idea he was in such a hurry to get 
home, for there were as many poor ragged people at 
Castle Connor as at Loftus-town, and she was sure it 
would have been an inducement to him to remain a 
little longer! 

But if Annette was disappointed at Mr. O'Brien's 
hasty departure, how much more so was poor Dora, who 
returned the following day, expecting (from what Emily 
had told her) to find him an established guest at the 
Castle, to enjoy the long wished-for opportunity of see- 
ing so valued a friend again— of talking out all her plans 
and difficulties, of asking his advice, and receiving his 
sympathy ! 

** I thought you told me Mr. O'Brien was staying 
here?" she whispered to Emily as they assembled for 
dinner an hour after her arrival ; and her eye glanced 
eagerly round the room in a vain search for the fiice she 
wished to see. 

" So he was, but something called him home again 
rather suddenly. We expected he would have stayed 
at least a week with us. I am so sorry — I like him so 
much ! Miss Leighton, he is a really good man, I am 
sure!" 
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They were called to dinner as she spoke, and Dora 
would not renew the conversation afterwards ; she was 
more disappointed than she liked to appear, at his having 
gone without apparently an effort to delay one day to 
see her, and without even leaving a message — a word of 
remembrance for her ! 

She returned to her routine duties with a chilled and 
saddened heart, and the loss of her interesting work 
outside the Castle was now more deeply felt than before. 
It was a period of clouds and mist for Dora, and her 
spirits sank far more than they had done under real 
affliction; but she strove to let patience have her perfect 
work, and to look ever towards Him with whom is 
no shadow of turning, and before long she began to 
feel more calm and contented than she had at first 
thought possible under these depressing circumstances. 

About a fortnight after her return, Dora's attention 
was called rather disagreeably to the £Eict which was 
notorious to every one else in the Castle, but which 
had escaped her, because she was full of other things; 
this was the decided preference of the village doctor, 
who, finding gentle hints unheeded, began to pay her 
such marked attention as to shew unmistakably what 
his wishes were. Some trifling occurrence opened her 
eyes on the subject, and she then resolved to be as 
guarded as possible in her manners, and to keep out of 
the way, when Dr. Henry made one of his frequent 
visits to Lady Helen. But, unluckily, he was as slow to 
take hints as she had been, and was as fiur as possible 
fix>m attributing her coolness to indifference or dislike; 
he only redoubled his attentions, and Dora was annoyed 
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to see that her final acceptance of them was evidently 
expected by all the femily as a matter of course, except 
Emily, indeed, who knew her better, and who felt sure 
that she would never marry Dr. Henry. She was hesi- 
tating whether or not to speak to Lady Helen on the 
subject, when a formal message was brought to her in the 
schoolroom one day, by Annette (who delivered it with 
much amusement), that some one wished to see her in 
the breakfast parlour. Dora saw how it was to be, and 
went to meet her fate. It was not very long before she 
returned to her anxious pupil. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Emily, " was it as I expected ? 
and did you " 

" My dear, you knew I should refuse him, did you 
not V said Dora gravely. " I am only sorry that your 
mamma will be vexed, I fear ; and, also, I must regret 
having unwillingly caused annoyance to a worthy man. 
But I cannot help being &stidious, and am not afraid 
of the fate which on that account is so very probably to 
be mine." 

Emily looked half frightened, and Dora could not 
help laughing at her a little. 

" Why, Emily, I thought you were above dreading 
an old maid's lot ! " she said; "and remember that every 
woman of sense must prefer that future to an unhappy 
and unsatisfactory union. I go further, — I would prefer 
it to any but the best — and we can't all have best, you 
know," she added, patting Emily's shoulder with a 
emile. " A governess, especially, must not look for it, 
— ^and, indeed, all would be happier, if, instead of being 
on the look-out for marriage, they went quietly on their 
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way, trusting that God would arrange it, if really good 
for them; and if otherwise, feeling thankful at not 
being placed in a position for which their all-wise 
and merciful Father saw they were in some way un- 
fitted." 

^' I belieye you are right, dear Miss Leighton, and 
I hope when I ' come out/ to be neither a flirt, nor 
what my uncle calls ' an anxious young lady,' which 
is as bad almost — ^you will see ; I will try to shew you 
that your instructions are not all thrown away ! " 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Bora infti^ ®Iti JFrfentus agottu 

The time which Dora had fixed as the limit to her 
residence at Castle Connor was now fiilly past, but no 
one seemed to think of her going away; Lady Helen 
had, indeed, almost forgotten the arrangement, and every 
thing went on as if no change were near. Dora could not 
quite make up her mind as to the right coiurse for her 
to pursue; it had seemed very clear at the moment, 
but now she began to doubt whether it were really her 
duty to leave Emily, upon whom she had so great an 
influence for good, even though all her powers of use- 
fulness to others were shut out, if she remained in her 
position. Unlike her elder sister, who had abandoned 
Dora and the schoolroom long before the period which 
Lady Helen (in theory) held to be the proper one for 
her coming out, Emily rather shrank from the moment 
which should emancipate her from the studies she 
delighted in, and separate her from the governess who 
had become her best friend; and though rarely alluding 
to the subject of Dora's intended departure, she endea- 
voured as far as possible to induce her to give up the 
idea, and remain another year. 
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The winter and spring had been in many respects most 
trying to both Dora and her young companion. Daring 
their walks they constantly passed the cabins where 
they had been accustomed to go in and read and talk ; 
and frequently Sullivan the reader would come across 
their path, and stop to try and exchange a few words ; 
but unless she were alone, Dora dared dd no more than 
wish him good day, for it had been made a positive re- 
quisition, that if either of the Miss Connors were with 
her, she should not converse with this dangerous 
individual Now and then Dora would chance to take 
a lonely walk, and meet some of her old acquaintances, 
and she would always use such opportunities to tell 
them that it was not of her own free will she had given 
up visiting them, and to give a few tracts to such as 
were well inclined. Still she could not conceal from 
herself that her presence was now rather a hindrance 
than a help to the missionary work, and she felt some- 
times tortured with doubt as to what her duty really 
waEf, for it seemed to her as if the poor people must be 
encouraged in cowardice by her conduct, the motives 
of which they could not fully understand, though she 
had endeavoured to explain through Sullivan how her 
hands were tied. 

Under these circumstances it was a relief to her 
when, at the end of April, the femily left Kerry 
to spend a few months in Dublin; and she readily 
agreed to Emily's request that she would not speak 
about going away, imless Lady Helen should mention 
it, — at least till after this stay was over. 

We find Dora, then, once more in town, and once more 
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renewing her acquaintance with the well-known streets 
and the old familiar &ces of past times. Again she called 
on her kind friends the Delanys, and as they were shortly 
afterwards introduced to Lady Helen Connor, the young 
people on both sides met pretty frequently. Emily, whom 
Florence had the discernment to prefer to her more 
&scinating sister, became a great favourite before long; 
and she and her governess were constantly invited to 
join the early dinner and long walks of the young 
Delanys, or to take drives in the park with Florence 
and her mother. 

Florence's wedding was now at hand ; and, £a.ithful to 
her old friendship, she desired that Dora should be one 
of the bride's-maids. At first she wanted to decline the 
privilege, fearing that it might cause annoyance to the 
Miss Hewitts, the cousins who had been so little polite 
to her in former days; but as Mrs Delany assured her 
they had more sense now, and that Florence insisted 
upon having her, she consented to share that sinecure 
office, and warmly felt the affection which offered it to 
her. 

On the day before the important one, Dora went 
out to purchase a few of those adornments of white 
satin and kid which are considered indispensable at 
weddings in all civilized society, and Emily was await- 
ing her return to commence their usual morning's 
reading or practising, occupying herself meanwhile by 
finishing a drawing, as she sat at the window. The 
cheerful and elegantly furnished house which Sir 
Terence had taken for three months was situated in 
Merrion Square; and Emily was so amused by watching 
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the groups of nursemaids and children who were seated 
under the trees or dawdling about the paths, and with 
longing for a game of romps with some of the prettiest 
of those sweet little creatures in straw hats and feathers, 
that her work advanced slowly, and the brush often 
dropped from her idle fingers. She was startled at 
length by the entrance of a servant, who, to her great 
surprise, announced Mr 0*Brien. 

" Well, Emily," said he, after greeting her cordially, 
" and are you the only one at home so early in the 
dayr 

" Oh, mamma and Annette were at a ball last night," 
she replied, "and are not up; — ^it is not yet twelve 
o'clock, you know 1" 

" Not yet twelve ! that seems late enough to us early- 
rising country folks," said he with a smile ; " we feel as 
if half our day were gone when twelve o'clock strikes !" 

" I assure you that is the case with Miss Leighton 
and I," said Emily. "We get in a good deal of 
study before noon, and that leaves our afternoons free 
for exercise." 

"Is Miss Leighton stUl with you?" asked Mr 
O'Brien. " I was just going to ask where she was, 
it is so long since I have heard anything of her doings, 
that I began to think — in fact, I believe there tvaa 
some idea of her being married, was there not, last 
year?" 

"Oh, she did not like Dr Henry well enough to 
have thought for one moment of accepting him," an- 
swered Emily, "/was always sure of it; but Annette 
&ncied a good deal more than existed (or pretended 
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she did, in order to tease Dora) ; but you ought to know 
enough of her to be certain that she was worthy of 
something beyond poor Dr. Henry. He is only a good^ 
commonplace creature, after all 1 " 

" It is so long since I heard from James Leighton, 
owing to his going abroad/' said Mr O'Brien, ^' that I 
knew nothing of Miss Leighton's plans. I was in the 
dark indeed ! " he continued, looking away from Emily, 
and rising from his chair as he spoke. 

" I have two little relatives to shew you, Emily," he 
said, after a pause of some minutes. " I must intro- 
duce my two little ones to you. For the first time I 
have brought them both to town. Harry was not well, 
and his nurse persuaded me to bring them up, as I 
was coming on business, and consult a town doctor; 
but it turns out no great matter ; so he and Miss 
Katie think their trip all fun. They are out in the 
square now, with their maid ; and I told her to bring 
them here presently, that I might shew them to their 
cousin Emily, for I know your love of children." 

" Oh, it will be a treat to me ! I am so fond of little 
children, I think a house quite dull without them !" 
said Emily. '^ That dear little Kathleen I seem 
already to know. Miss Leighton has so often told me 
about her." 

" Ah, I have not forgotten her goodness to my Katie, 
and the little puss even fancies she still recollects her; 
but I fear, after so long a separation, she will hardly 
recognise her kind friend." 

" I daresay she is the most changed of the two," ob- 
served Emily ; " a couple of years, or even six months, 
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makes such a difference in a child of four or five, as I . 
know by Aunt Julia's little boys. As to Dora, it would 
take a much longer time to alter her^ I think I Tou 
need not smile, Charles — you know what a sweet ex- 
pression she has as well as I do, and that her greatest 
charm, pretty as she is, consists in that expression, 
which time cannot take awayl" 

" My dear Emily, if I smiled, it was only from sym- 
pathy, I assure you." 

" Well, I was afraid you thought me enthusiastic." 

'' No harm if you are so in a good cause," he said. 

'' But Annette is always laughing at me for being so 
fond of Miss Leighton ; she little knows, indeed, what 
a friend I have found in her ! You heard how she 
nursed me through that terrible fever, did not you ? " 

''Yes; your mamma told me something of her 
devotion to you, which she appeared to feel deeply, I 
must say." 

" But, after all," continued Emily, " that was the 
least part. I do not mean to undervalue such self- 
denying affection and patient watching; but, 
Charles, Dora has done more for me than watching 
over my body I Till she came, I really did not know 
what true religion was. I don't mean to judge others, 
but I was not taught to see the great end and aim of 
life. I had never known any one who seemed to love 
the Bible as she does. Every one around me seemed to 
think that getting on in the world, and amusing them- 
selves, and just being kind and benevolent to the poor 
in the neighbourhood, was all that we had to live for : 
it was Dora who taught me to see things differently" — 
2g 
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. Emily hesitated and became embarrassed, and finally 
left her sentence unfinished, for she was unused to 
speak on such subjects with any one except Dora her- 
self; but Mr O'Brien well understood her, and his full, 
free sympathy went to her yery heart, though he was 
feeling too much to have many words at his command, 
and soon both were silent. 

Dora's voice in the passage presently interrupted 
them ; she was speaking to some one. ^ Who can it 
be ? " cried Emily ; and at the same moment Mr. 
O'Brien opened the door, and they saw Dora, with a 
lovely little girl clinging round her, and repeating, 
" Oh, I do remember you, dear Miss Leighton ! I al- 
ways said I would never forget you 1 " A little boy, 
two or three years younger, was standing by, holding his 
nurse's hand, and looking half amazed at his sister's 
freedom with the stranger. 

" Your little ones, I suppose, Charles ? — Ah, Kath- 
leen \ come and speak to me. I am your cousin, you 
must know." 

" But this is my own Miss Leighton ! " said the child, 
still retaining her hold of Dora's dress, while she kissed 
her new relation ; meantime, Dora had perceived Mr. 
O'Brien, and held out her hand, while her face be- 
trayed something of agitation mingled with the pleasure 
of seeing him again. They brought the children into 
the drawing-room, and sat down ; but, after supplying 
the little visitors with picture-books, and admiring 
their growth, Dora became thoughtful and silent. She 
was longing to talk over many things with Mr. 
O'Brien, but the length of time that had elapsed since 
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their former free intercourse, made her feel reserved, 
and almost embarrassed, while something unusual in 
his manner rather increased her want of ease. Feeling 
it necessary to break through this awkward pause, she 
began to speak of her brother's intention of taking 
orders, and tried to allude to her happiness in his 
changed views and conduct; but here Emily's presence 
was a restraint, and for the same reason she would not 
mention her difficulties about her present situation. 

Mr. O'Brien made an effort on his side, and 
spoke of James Leighton with affectionate interest, 
adding, that he hoped shortly to hear from him; 
but still there was a want of ease in his manner, and 
Dora*s old fear that his regard for her had, from some 
cause or other, diminished, came suddenly across her, 
and once more her lips were closed. She could make no 
answer to his kind inquiries after her mother and 
younger brothers, and all parties were relieved when 
Emily proposed taking the children to see her mamma. 

" I heard her bell ring for her breakfast, just now," 
said she, " so I know she is awake, and I am sure she 
would like to see Katie and Harry in her dressing-room." 

Mr. O'Brien was exceedingly willing to let them go, 
and after a little coaxing, she persuaded the little people 
to accompany her up stairs. 

" Now that we are alone," said Dora, making an 
effort to break through her unnatural reserve, " I 
should like to tell you some of my present difficulties 
— for I really want a friend's advice." 

"If I could remove any of your perplexities as 
speedily as one of mine has been removed this morn- 
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ing, I should be singularly fortunate/' said he, coming 
to stand behind her chair. 

'^ Have you been in troul)le, then ?" exclaimed Dora, 
looking up anxiously. 

*' I have indeed ; but I must hear your isaee before I 
relate mine," said Mr O'Brien — and Dora, with all her 
old frankness entered on the history of last summer 
and autumn. 

" And now," she said, when he had expressed his 
warm sympathy in her disappointments and struggles, 
'* now, what would you advise me to do 1 I have 
thought the matter over till I feel quite puzzled between 
my wish to be with Emily as long as I am useful to her, 
and my fear of doing real harm by continuing to live 
where I am so fettered — I dread lest the poor creatures 
whom I used to visit should think I had sacrificed my 
principles to interest. Do tell me how you would act in 
my place I" 

" You would be a sad loss to my young cousin," said 
Mr. O'Brien, " and 1 am well aware that the primary 
duty of one in your situation is towards her pupil ; 
yet, to have your efforts to do good thus checked is 
grievous indeed ! " He stopped, and looked meaningly at 
Dora. " I would fain cut this gordian knot for you," he 
continued presently, " by proposing a plan I have long 
had at heart, and should have mentioned some time 
ago, but for a report, which for a while crushed the 
hopes that brought me to Castle Connor last year — 
but what Emily has just told me, shewed me how 
false that idea was — and my hopes are already reviv- 
iog in double strength. But I am taking you by sur- 
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prise, I fear " — he added, stopping alwniptly, on perceiv- 
ing Dora's agitation. 

She was indeed surprised ; but though she had bovot 
yet thought of Mr. O'Brien in any other light than a 
valued friend, it was not only surprise that flushed her 
cheek, and he was soon encouraged by her responding 
look to go on, and speak of his attachment, — not, indeed, 
with the passion of a youthful lover, for though still in 
the prime of life, he had known too much sorrow not to 
mingle sobriety with the strongest feelings — ^but with 
the earnest tenderness of a nature which feels more than 
it can express. 

He told her of the interest with which he had first 
watched her struggles with the world and her own heart, 
and how that interest had unconsciously twined itself 
round his very being, till her sudden departure left a 
blank which revealed to him the state of his own feel>- 
ings, and introduced thoughts he had long banished. 
"My former rash choice," he said, ended in years of bit- 
terness, for it was unsanctified by God's blessing ; and 
though in His mercy he made my trials the instruments 
of my spiritual good, I little expected that earthly happi- 
ness was yet in store for me. But tell me, dearest Dora, 
am I asking too much in asking you to be the blessing 
of my home 1" 

Dora's answer was not very intelligible, and he 
went on in the eagerness of agitation — "Believe me, 
Dora, the love I offer you is far different from the 
headlong fancy which enchained me twelve years ago. 
If I cannot speak as I would have spoken then, it is only 
because I feel more deeply!" 
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Dora strove to reply, seeing that he looked anxiously 
at her, as if half doubtful of her feelings. " You know the 
regard, the gratitude, I have ever felt for you," she said; 
" but the idea of your thinking of me in this way quite 
overwhelms me— I had no idea — ^it seems so strange!" 

'^ Strange that I should so think of you, and yet leave 
you so long without coming or writing to you, dearest? 
that may well seem strange ! But it was not till we 
were parted that I knew how very dear you were to 
me; and then it was long before I found where you 
were — not till I saw your brother." 

" Oh, I did not mean that," interrupted Dora, blush- 
ing; ** I meant it was strange you should think of— of 
a governess." 

" My Dora I could you imagine me so foolish, so 
blind to your merits, as to look only at your position — 
and that, after all, a most honourable one ? Ah ! you 
could not suppose it, dearest ! I felt it a privilege to be 
permitted to help and counsel one with so sincere, so 
honest a heart. What a privilege, then, to call that heart 
my own! Say, Dora, is it to be so^tell me my fote !" 

" I dare not decide in such haste," she answered ; " I 
almost fear to undertake such responsibilities. You have 
been disappointed once, — oh, if you should ever regret 
your choice ! I am so full of faults — ^and a stepmother's 
office demands so much ! " 

" Oh, do not talk so, dearest Dora ! do not let such 
thoughts hinder you, — I feel, indeed, how much I am 
asking of you — but only tell me — could you trust your 
own happiness to me 1" 

'' Could 1 1" Dora's face said the rest. 
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" Then, dear one, have no fears for others — do I not 
know that a woman who feareth the Lord she shall be 
blessed 1 and blessed is that home where such a woman 
lives ! I can only hope and pray that you may be as 
happy as you will make me and my poor little onea 
Ah, Dora, what a ray of sunshine you will be !*' 

Nearly an hour had passed since Emily had taken 
the children away, and when, at length, she interrupted 
the tete-a-tete, it was to apologise for having detained 
them so long. She looked rather wonderingly at Dora's 
tearful eyes, and at the shy smile with which she rose 
from her seat, and kissing the children rather hastily^ 
left the room without saying a word. But Emily was a 
girl of remarkable simplicity, and but moderate powers 
of observation, and she took it for granted that Dora 
had only been relating some of the difi&culties about 
her present situation to one whom she had long knowa 
and confided in. 

Mr. O'Brien had almost as much need of solitude as 
Dora herself, and took leave immediately, promising, 
however, to «ome and spend the evening with Sir 
Terence and Lady Helen, and inwardly purposing to 
make use of the opportunity for disclosing the engage- 
ment, which he could not expect they would very cor- 
dially sympathise with, to be sure, but which, for that 
very reason, should be made known as soon as possible, 
lest Dora might be made uncomfortable by any chance 
remarks or observations. She was fortunate enough to 
have the afternoon to herself, as Lady Helen went out 
for a drive with both her daughters. It is needless to 
say how she thought over the event of the morning, or 
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how humbly and Binoerely she prayed to be 
ftright in bo important a matter. It will easQj be i 
poHod that her judgment soon confirmed the 
her lioart had first made. She did not underrate the dtf- 
floultioB of the new position now before her: slie did, 
indoodi already love the poor little ones who had never 
known a mother's tenderness, but she resdved to tnui 
neither to her love for them or to their &th^ — eiie 
know Umt she was weak and sinful by nature^ and that 
in One alone was there strength. 

It nuiMt be owned, the dinner hour appeared end- 
iQMly long that day, jmrtly from the certainty that Mr 
(VHHou was awaiting them in the drawing-room, yet 
moil) iwim tlio difiiculty of seeming to take an interest 
iu wimt |HVM(»d around her, and at least feigning to eat 
Hotnothtng, though totally disinclined. When dessert 
WAM put on the table, she had fallen into a deep reverie. 

Sir Terence asked her three times to pass him the 
decanters, without obtaining any reply. « Why, Miss 
Loighton, your wits are certainly gone wool-gathering, 
or else you are in love!'* he exclaimed in a Isintering 
tone. Many a chance arrow hits the mark; ai&d Dora's 
confusion as she passed the wine did not escape Annette 
who saucily observed that " they should soon be re- 
turning to Kerry ! " 

The ladies went up stairs a few minutes afterwards, 
and found Mr. O'Brien reading in the front drawing- 
room, or at least sitting with a book before him. After 
greeting Lady Helen and Annette, he followed Dora 
into the opposite room, on the pretence of opening the 
piano for her, which she was mechanically beginning 
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to do as usual. A few words were exchanged — a very 
few — for the first glance had been enough to remove 
any doubt that might yet have lingered in his mind. 
Dora then slipped away, leaving him to ask for "a 
private interview " with Lady Helen. 

" I am sorry to say, grandpapa," exclaimed Annette, 
as Sir Terence joined her and her sister, while her 
mother and Mr. O'Brien were in the library — " I am 
sorry to say Miss Leighton is a bit of a flirt, in spite of 
all her seriousness ! I assure you, she was trying to 
flirt with Mr O'Brien just now." 

" Oh, Annette !" cried Emily, " how can you talk 
such nonsense ! " 

" I have eyes," said Annette, laughing, " and I saw 
something to-night ; but he had business with mamma, 
and so had no time for flirting." 

^ You are a saucy girl, Annette ! Tou ought to be 
merciM to flirts, I do think," said her grand&ther, 
tapping her on the shoulder. 

" But such a demure creature, grandpapa— and a 
governess too ! " said Annette, a little annoyance ming- 
ling in her playfulness, for she did not relish seeing Mr. 
O'Brien bestow even such attentions as opening a piano, 
upon Miss Leighton. As she spoke, however, her 
mother returned, alone, for Mr. O'Brien had taken his 
departure, and left her to relate the history of his 
engagement to the rest of the &mily. 

" Of course, it is a wretched match for him ! " said 
Lady Helen, when she had told the substance of her 
conference in the library. " But I do not know 
that we have any right to be so very much asto- 
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nished, for one always knew that Charles O'Brien 
would never do anything like other people, he is ,8o 
eccentric." 

" I never thought he would marry again 1" said An- 
nette. *' I thought his first experiment had disgusted 
him with the whole thing; but his stooping to a gover- 
ness surprises me, I own. You must allow me to be 
astonished, mamma — a relation of ours should have 
known better." 

" Stooping to choose Dora 1 " exclaimed Emily, in- 
dignantly. " Oh, Annette, when we know what she is ! 
And as to what you call his first experiment, every one 
knows that he made a sad mistake, and one which he 
paid dearly for. But he married very early (before he 
was ordained, I believe), and certainly before he had 
any of his present views. I am delighted to think 
that he will now be as happy as he deserves. Dora 
is not only a true lady, but a true Christian. I don't 
know how to be glad enough both for her and him !" 

" Oh, I don't wonder at that! Nothing could* be 
too good for your precious Miss Leighton, in your eyes. 
But grandpapa will agree with me, I am sure, in think- 
ing it a most ridiculous marriage ; and Aunt Julia will 
be horrified ! " 

" Why, she is a very pretty young woman, one can- 
not deny," said Sir Terence ; " and her family is 
highly respectable, I understand. If she would teach 
O'Brien a little common sense, I would put pride away, 
and not say a word against it, for he is well enough off 
to please himself." 

" Those poor children ! " interrupted Annette — ** a 
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governess for a stepmother ! All their little pleasures 
cut off, while their Methodistical hiatnma goes about 
prying into all the mud cabins within ten miles, armed 
with a bundle of tracts ; and all their money spent on 
beggars and ragged boys I " 

Sir Terence laughed heartily at this remark. " It is 
not the thing I could have wished for O'Brien," he 
said at length, subsiding into gravity; ** but you need 
not be uneasy about the little ones, Annette, they are 
well provided for — ^he was an only son, and has a good 
property; and I'll answer for Miss Leighton's never 
being harsh to them, for she is a sweet, kind-hearted 
girl, in spite of her nonsense. But O'Brien might have 
done better, certainly." 

" It is very awkward for us," said Lady Helen. " I 
do not see what we shall do about the wedding, if he 
chooses to be married in Dublin ; but I hope he will 
go down to Cork, where her family are." 

" Don't talk of weddings, mamma," said Annette ; 
" he may change his mind yet, and come to his right 
senses. I should not be surprised, after all, if it ended 
in smoke." 

" No fear of that ! " said Emily, with a confident 
smile, as she left the room and went in search of Dora, 
to give her hearty congratulations on their future con- 
nexion. 

The next morning was the wedding of Florence De- 
lany, and Dora's sympathy and interest in such a scene 
were, of course, doubled by the change in her own pro- 
spects; nor did she return home without receiving the 
kind and warm congratulations of Mrs. Delany, to 
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whom she took an opportunity of relating her engage- 
ment. That evening was spent in writing to her 
mother, uncle, and brother, and she gladly made her 
correspondence an excuse for absenting herself from the 
drawing-room. She felt that, on many accounts, it 
would be well to leave Lady Helen's family as soon as 
possible, and that, though too polite to say so, they 
would not be sorry for it themselves; so she made 
arrangements for going down to Cork when they re- 
turned to the country, which was to be in about 
three weeks. She offered to go immediately, if Lady 
Helen preferred it, under present circumstances; but, 
as the inconvenience of being in town with an '' un- 
come-out daughter," and no governess, would have been 
considerable, she said she would beg Miss Leighton to 
abide by her first idea, and only leave Dublin when 
they did. 

As Mr. O'Brien was obliged to return to his parish 
in a few days, Annette's pride was not long woimded 
by seeing him devoted to the governess, though, in- 
/deed, the good taste of both made them avoid anything 
that could annoy the most fastidious, during the short 
time they were in company together. 

To Emily's delight, her mother decided on letting 
her spend the next year with a cousin who had 
daughters of the same age, and who resided near 
Dublin, instead of looking out for another governess. 
And what was a cause of still greater happiness to 
her, when she did return to the country, she was not to 
be left without a friend to sympathise in the hopes 
and plans which Dora had instilled into her mind — 
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the young Mrs O'Donnell, lately Florence Delany, was 
to be a near neighbour. An estate within a few miles 
of Castle Connor having come into her husband's 
possession about the time of his marriage, and being 
more pleasantly situated than the other part of his 
property, they decided to live there. This was a 
source of real thankfulness to Dora, on Emily's ac- 
count. She codid now leave her with a cheerful 
heart ; and after a most affectionate parting from her, 
and a kind, though rather embaiTassed, &rewell from 
Lady Helen, she set out for her uncle's home ; and her 
reception there may be easily imagined — a stranger, 
indeed, would have supposed that she had never writ- 
ten to announce her intended marriage, and that her 
present visit was quite imexpected, judging from the 
joy and excitement whi<jh she seemed to bring with her. 
There was not much to delay the marriage on either 
side. Dora had not a splendid trousseau to prepare ; 
and Mr. O'Brien was one who did whatever he set 
about quickly, so the preparations of both parties were 
soon finished ; but tbey delayed a little longer, that 
Dora's eldest and most-loved brother might be present 
at an event so peculiarly interesting to him. He 
hastened his return from the Continent as much as 
possible, accordingly, and early in September wrote 
word that he was on his way home. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Dora's governess life was now over ; her experience 
of the trials and the consolations of that difficult 
position were thus early brought to a dose. But be- 
fore finally taking leave of her, we must take a last 
look at our heroine a few weeks after her marriage. 
Their short wedding trip to the west was over, and 
she and her husband were standing in the garden 
of the pretty Rectory at Loftus-town, awaiting the 
arrival of Dora's mother and uncle^ who, with her 
brother, were coming up from Cork to see her in her 
new home, and to bring back the two children who 
had been left under Mrs. Leighton's tender care dur- 
ing their father's absence. 

Early in the afternoon the travellers arrived, and 
the happy mother greeted her child as mistress of the 
pleasant little domain with innocent pride, while Dr. 
Macneil accompanied Mr. O'Brien on a survey of the 
premises — orchard, stable, and paddock. " Well, 
Dora," said he, when he rejoined her and Mrs. Leigh- 
ton in the garden, " it is aa neat a concern altogether 
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as I would wish to see ; and I wish you joy of your 
new home, my darling I and long may you be spared to 
make your good husband happy 1 " he added, wringing 
a hand of each as he spoke^ 

Dora's mother tried to say something about the 
lines having fallen to her in pleasant places; but 
she was a woman rather given to tears, and her 
words were somewhat trembling and indistinct as she 
glanced at the peaceful dwelling where the Roving 
Bee had at last found rest ! At this moment, Mr. 
0*Brien*s eye fell upon his children, who, delighted 
at their return home, were bounding about the 
lawn, catching at the red and yellow leaves as they 
fell &om the large cherry tree by the garden gate. 
Little Kathleen had filled her hands with these trea- 
sures, and now came to pom* them into Dora's lap, 
with a confiding smile. " No fear of their not loving 
you, my child ! " said her mother. 

" If I did not know she loved them too well for it, I 
should rather fear her spoiling them, than not winning 
their afifeotion," said her husband. " Poor children I 
they will be happier, I feel sure, than they have ever 
been before. How little I thought, when Dora first 
came to live in that great house you can see yonder, 
Mrs. Leighton, that she was one day to be the mistress 
of my home, and keep the key of my earthly happiness ! " 

Dora bent down her head over little Katie's shining 
curls for a minute or two, for the child, half com- 
prehending something of what they were saying, had 
drawn closer to her side, and clung affectionately to 
her hand ; but her Uncle Jemmy (as he had ta.vi?^t» 
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her to call him) soon summoned her away to a game at 
romps, and Dora then recollected that she had not yet 
pointed out her former abode and its " belongings " to 
her mother. " Look here, mamma," said she, " if you 
come to this gate you can see most of the landmarks 
of my life in this neighbourhood, which I used to write 
to you about so often. There is the road to the moun- 
tain, which was one of my &.YOurite walks with the 
children ; and there is the village ; that is Loftus-town 
House, now occupied by tenants (very nice people, we 
hear) ; and there is the little church, — ^you can just see 
it peeping out from that clump of firs — ^that church," 
she continued, in a whisper, " where I first learned to 
think truly and seriously — ^where I was first so miser- 
able, and afterwards so happy ! Oh, mamma ! is it not 
wonderful how it has all turned out ? — ^it seems like a 
dream to me still ! " 

" God has dealt mercifully with you, indeed, my 
Dora, and with me no less so," said her mother. " I 
only wish I could feel it as I ought 1 " 

" And the greatest mercy, so feir the greatest, is that 
which makes no outward shew," said Dora ; " for what 
would it signify, after all, that my labours ended in a 
happy marriage, if my heart were still at enmity with 
God 1 It would be but gilding the cup of bitterness ! 
I only trust," she added, after a moment's pause, 
" that happiness may not spoil me. Ah, dearest 
mamma, you need not look so incredulous ! I know 
my own weakness, and I know that I need to pray for 
aid and deliverance in this time of my wealth, as much 
as in the day of trouble. Do you know, Charles," 
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continued Dora, turning to her husband, with a change 
of tone, " I feel as if I were almost wrong in being so 
happy — in having so much to make my heart overflow 
with gratitude, while so many other poor governesses 
are working and struggling on, year after year, with 
perhaps far harder trials than I ever had to bear, and 
with no better lot awaiting them, after all their toil, 
than an old age of poverty and sickness 1 " 

" I do not wonder at your feelings, my Dora," said 
Mr. O'Brien ; " but remember that the greatest of 
blessings — to which you were alluding just now — ^is as 
much within the reach of the poor toiling governess, 
as of the happiest wife and mother. She may find the 
hid treasure which all who seek shall find; and will 
not the present 'heaviness' then seem light in com- 
parison with the bright repose that awaits her 1 " 

" Ah ! there would not be so many desponding hearts 
in the world," exclaimed Dora, " if every weary hard- 
worked teacher would become a follower of Him whose 
yoke is easy and whose burden is light — there would 
not be so many wearisome struggles after a little more 
worldly ease and advantage — not so many restless 
yearnings after earthly love and praise, or vain re- 
pinings at never being the first or dearest in any 
earthly home!" 

" That does not apply to the governess alone, 1 
think," said Dora's brother, who had been attracted by 
their conversation to leave his little playmates, and 
join them in sauntering about the lawn ; " the gover- 
ness may bo more low-spirited than her neighbours — 
nnd no wonder, certainly — but till our heai*ts are turned 
2 u 
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to God, we are all striving and yearning for something 
or other, which does not bring satisfaction even if 
attained." 

" You are rather young, Jemmy," Dr. Macneil here 
broke in, <'to have made such discoveries! Is it your 
own experience, now, or other people's 1 " added the 
good doctor, rather sarcastically. 

" Both the one and the other, sir. These two years, 
which have seemed so short to you, have done a good 
deal for me." . 

" Well, it certainly is a good thing you are to be 
ordained before long. Jemmy — ^you will make a fine 
preacher, no doubt ; but don't lose all your life and 
spirit, my boy, now that both you and my Dora, bless 
her ! are become prosperous and happy. I'd break my 
heart if you were to get too serious to have a laugh 
with your old uncle ! " 

" No fear!" cried Dora — "no fear of that, I trust. 
Surely, dear uncle, we are not likely to grow gloomy, 
because we know from whence our blessings come, or 
because we know that these earthly benefits are the 
least of what our Lord and Master has done for us ! 
You have not found it so with us yet, have you 1 " 

Dr. Macneil could not but allow that as yet Dora's 
face was as radiant with smiles as ever ; and her 
mother declared that she ought to write her history 
for governesses, or a letter of advice at least. " You 
could testify to them, could you not, love," she said, 
" even from your short experience, how far lighter 
their trials would become when laid at the foot of the 
cross 1 " 
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" And so might every Christian," said Mr. O'Brien ; 
''for the poor governess must not forget that others have 
trials and sorrows as well as herself^ that the hard- 
working father, the anxious mother, have troubles she 
knows nothing of — that master and servant, man and 
child, each has his cross to bear here below ; while those 
peculiar trials which are caused by our own pride, 
cease even to be trials when we can look upwards with 
a single eye — ^for then we feel that the Saviour's love can 
supply the want of all beside ! In living in Him and to 
Him, we learn to care less and less how we stand in the 
world's estimation, till at length He is indeed to us the 
^ chiefest among ten thousand,' our light and our life !" 



THE END. 



